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THE DREAMER. 





BY MISS PHGBE CAREY. 





Biow life’s most fearful tempest, blow, 
And make the midnight wild and rough ; 
My sovl shall battle with yon now -- 


I’ve been a dreamer long enough! 
Open, O sea, a darker path, 

Dash to my lips the angry spray; 
The tenth wave of thy fiercest wrath 

Were nothing to my strength to-day! 


Though floating onward listlessly, 
When pleasant breezes softly blew, 
My spirit, with the adverse sea, 
Shall rise, and gather strength anew. 
Wake, soul of mine, and be thou strong ; 
Keep down thy weakness, human heart ; 
Thou hast unnerved my arm too long, 
O, foolish dreamer that thou art! 
For I have sat and mused for hours 
Of havens that I yet should see, 
Of winding paths of pleasant flowers, 
And summer islands in the sea. 
bForgetful of the storms that come, 
Of winds that dig the oeean grave, 
And sharp reefs hidden by the foam 
‘That drifts like blossoms on the wave. 
Forgetfal, too, that he who guides 
Must havea firm and steadfast hand, 
if e’er his vessel safely rides 
Throngh storm and breakers to the land. 
idly andl listless drifting on, 
Feeding my fancy all the while, 
As lovesick dreamers feed upon 
The honeyed sweetness of a smile. 
Fool that | was—ay! Folly’s mock— 

‘To think not, in those pleasant hours, 
How barks have foundered on the rock, 
And drifted past the isles of flowers. 

Yet. well it were, if, roused to feel, 
| yet aver. such fearful fate— 
The quick, sharp grating of the keel 
Had been a warning all too late. 
But courage still; for whether now 
Or rough or smooth life’s ocean seems, 
‘To-day my soul records her vow, 
Hereafter | am done with dreams! 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK, 


Saturpay Forenoon, Nov. 2, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Come, this is a mellow autumn morning, moist 
and mild, sunny and serene. The excellent 
reader, (let me suppose.) would enjoy a stroll up 
the great thoroughfare and fashionable parade 
ground of our city, far-famed Broadway. My 
arm, dear madam? or you, good sir? 

Crossing from the Battery gates, (see how they 
have lately been slushing them and the iron fence, 
till they glisten, with a mixture of grease and 
lampblack,) allow me to remind you that this is 
the old historical neighborhood of Manhattan. 
This light-painted brick house on the corner—a 
drinking place now, the “ Washington”—was 
erewhile the colonial palace of the last English 
Governors. Ah! if its venerable walls could 
speak, what tales might they tell! 

Opposite us is the old Bowling Green, oval in 
shape, and its new fountain already discolored 
and dirty-green. For my part, 1 don’t hesitate 
to say that I liked better the careless, massively 
piled rocks, first put there, down which the water 
used to fall and spatter; beautiful to see. This 
present is a Frenchified baby-house affair. 

The biggest trees of the Bowling Green, as 
you may notice, are going fast—life has been but 
just flickering in them for some years. The great 
fire swept into their limbs and verdure, like a 
igocco; and they have never been themselves 
since. Itisa great pity; they acted as a sort of 
link between us of the present and the peo- 
ple of eighty years since. But the old iron fence 
is still standing—the same fence that surrounded 
the Green when the leaden statue of George III 
was put up inside. If you notice closely, you 
will see that the large iron posts which occur at 
intervals, all have their tops broken off. That 
was done when news of the skirmish at -Lexing- 
ton first came to New York. It was done by the 
“Liberty Boys,” with cold chisels, in the night. 
For those tops bore a royal crown, and the King’s 
arms. 

Passing upward: these large, fine houses, most 

of them with corners, like elbows, sticking out 
into the streets, are boarding-honses, or hotels. 
Some of them are indeed superb; Delmonico’s, 
for instance. See, inside there, those dark-faced 
men, with enormous moustaches; see the palace- 
like ornaments, and furniture, and the velvet and 
gold paper on the walls. These are new edifices, 
commensurate with the value of a locality here; 
the great fire having crossed to this side of the 
street, and cleared the way for them. Still on- 
ward a block, a few of the old brick houses re- 
main; stiff and forlorn and strange they look 
now—the remnants of the Knickerbocker fami- 
lies clinging to them yet, however, and preserv- 
ing every time-honored appearance, for a while, 
but it cannot last a long while. Fashion has 
migrated up town. One after another, these 
houses and lots are transformed into merchants’ 
Warehouses. On the opposite side, they are such 
now, almost without exception. And on this left 
side, some magnificent rows have been put up, and 
are occupied by the importers and jobbers. Just 
look through the doors; you can hardly see to 
the other end of the long stretch of these exten- 
sive stores. 

Here, on this corner, but a few seasons since, 
stood Grace Church, where Malibran first capti- 
vated the public ear. Before us spreads tall- 
topped Trinity, sombre, sulky, and proud, gazing 
down Wall street. The tomb-yard around is rich 
with the decayed mortality of many a high New 
beef amg gare Hamilton, borne to his 
anak ae are excited friends, and with mut- 
=: Sune wher against his deadly ene- 
of naval chivalry —rme oe i Kamnenen te gee 
magnificent manliness and beErncony om a 
deem the most aristocrati ee ae See ee 


of the earliest of the Cava; i 
and the regular churchmen of trate 1 — 
For this spot has been sacred from the ache. 
ity of the island. It has never been used f 7 nay 
other than devotional purposes, or ag a Sve! 
place for the dead. Even now, at long thereat , 
the heavy pecuniary mulct which a statute of o ~ 
cuy government requires for all burials within 
the municipal limits, is paid in behalf of mr 
one who has yearned to be laid away in that sol- 
> | acmagey Some time since, strolling down 
— way, stepped in to see the reason of a large 
b —_ gathered silently in the ground, two or 
three of them weeping; and found that they had 

ee ame young married lady there. 

Come, now, amid the press and 
a of the street, Every shop ms sm is a 
sb. mine of observation, study, and thought. 
‘et see in them the most beautiful and costly 
- rice-—nearly everything, in a material sense, of 
the mind can conceive. In some are books, 


splendidly bound in Russia, Morocco, or substan- 
tial calf. Some large quartos are laid open, ex- 
posing finely drawn and colored engravings. There 
is one with Scottish costumes—there another of 
Egyptian antiquities. In one window we behold, 
through the almogt impalpable glass, myriads of 
articles of catlerygand bone and ivory work—all 
imaginable sizes, Mot the stalwart broadaxe, with 
keen and polished edge, to the tiniest lancet or 
needle-pointed piercer. Here is a fashionable 
hatter’s, whose ample show, as we see beyond, is 
simplified in front to the extent of three slender 
stands—one bearing a hat that purports to be the 
“ Lorfdon fashion,” another the “Paris fashion,” 
and the third, raised a trifle higher, “the New 
York fashion” You see those clerks and sales- 
men inside, how busy they are with the retail 
customers, who seem awkward enough as they 
scrutinize themselves in the glass. (Truly is 
there, on this wide earth, any position where a 
man looks more ridiculous than when trying to 
fit himself with a new,-hat? unless it be running 
frantically after said Hat, if blown off his head by 
a sudden gust of wind.) 

Here are some large stores, exclusively for 
wares of gutta percha—that wonderfully ductile 
of substances. Of it are made gafments to over- 
clothe one from the storm, life-boats to save the 
wrecked mariner at sea, picture frames, banda- 
ges for machinery, rings for infants, cutting their 
teeth, to chew, the most indescribably grotesque 
little figures “ for fun,” shoes, caps, garters, and a 
long list of other articles, for ornament and. use, 
to enumerate which would want a column ina 
good-sized newspaper. 

Again we pass curiosity and luxury shops, 
crowded with expensive things, to satisfy purely 
artificial tastes—queer china vases and groups, 
loathsome reptiles, vermin, crabs, and little mon- 
sters, done in rich porcelain, and bought to orna- 
ment parlors or boudoirs. What a false taste, 
that thus descends to imitate, for purposes of 
adornment, what is intrinsically hideous and re- 
pulsive! 

A shop here for guns, pistols, dirks, revolvers, 
bowie-knives, and all the long catalogue of imple- 
ments of blood—a tough sight for a nervous man; 
and yet, most of that work is exquisite. Those 
razors, those many-bladed knives, that beauti- 
ful little fowling-piece, that revolver, with the in- 
laid handle of silver and pearl, all are very beauti- 
ful—and that sword, in a gold scabbard, doubtless 
intended for a present to some warlike captain or 
general. Is it a rude coincidence, that the neigh- 
boring place to this shop of slaughterous means 
should beadrug store? Behold the painfally 
bright, clean, and shiny condition of those jars, 
phials,and gallipots. Is there not something hor- 
rible in the complacent neatness of this gathering 
of all that tastes bad, in the whole range of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral world? Who 
would think that such dainty outsides concealed 
so much diabolical stuff ? 

You see some of the tailor’s shops, but many 
others are above, on the second floors. Dozens of 
Daguerreotype operators occupy the third floors, 
or still higher up, where they can get sky-lights. 
The New York Daguerreoty pists, you must know, 
are acknowledged to be the best in the world. 
Whatever artistical objections may be brought 
against this sort of picture, it is not the less true, 
that some of the Broadway operators do produce 
the form and spirit of the face to a degree that 
defies criticism. Some pictures taken at Law- 
rence’s rooms, by Gabriel Harrison, are perfect 
works of truth and art. Foreigners are amazed 
at the great difference in favor of these works over 
Daguerreotypes taken in the old world. It comes 
from our purer, dryer air and light. 

St. Paul’s church is one of the few quite old 
churches in our city. It was worshipped in, jast 
the same as now, before and during the revolu- 
tion. Its surrounding yard, like Trinity, has 
some historical graves. General Montgomery 
has an elaborate record in front of the church. 
One of the Irish Emmets has a tall monument 
and learned inscription near by. And down, 
some distance beyond, is a fancy tomb-piece to 
George Frederick Cooke, built by Edmund Kean. 

Opposite there, with flags flying, and strange 
figures of unknown biped and quadruped painted 
upon the walls, is Barnum’s Museum—Barnum, 
the speculator in Jenny Linds, and, (O that it 
should either follow, or come before!) in Joice 
Heths and Fegee mermaids! 

To the right, stretches Park row, merging into 
Chatham street. After dismally crumbling for 
some time, the ruins of the Park theatre have at 
last been cleared away, to give place to shops or 
taverns. The Park theatre: I cannot let it go 
without a word. Asa fat-cheeked boy, in round 
jacket and broad shirt-collar, there, trembling 
with expectation and excitement, [ received my 
first idea of the drama; thereI saw Fanny Kemble, 
in her early and great days; there J heard Mrs 
Wood, in tones whose unearthly and pathetic 
wildness, as she played Amina in Sonnambula, 
are still in my mind’s hearing. There the wierd 
horrors of Macbeth made my very flesh creep: as 
Banquo—how well I remember the nervous spasm 
that quivered through us all, when he entered 
to the banquet scene, (no common actor, that old 
Clarke!) with outstretched arm, and bent finger, 
pointing to his neck so gashed and bloody. Fish- 
er, Henry, Placide, and Povey, played the witch- 
es—played them still, many a time afterwards, in 
the silence of midnight, in my boy’s brain, as I 
lay abed, but neither awake nor asleep. Never 
since, have those most grotesquely supernatural 
creations of our father Shakspeare been repre- 
sented so well. There Fanny Kemblevwas the fiery 
Italian wife, passionate as a volcano, voluptuous 
as the spirit of wine ; and there Mrs. Sharpe, the 
haughty Marchioness Aldabella, the queenly 
courtesan, sweeping in her robes and jewels. 

How well I remember my first visit to the thea- 
tre. The play was the School for Scandal. I had 
a dim idea of the walls of some adjoining houses 
silently and suddenly sinking away, to let folks 
see what was going on within. Then the band; 
O, never before did such heavenly melodies make 
me drunk with pleasure so utterly sweet and 
spiritual ! 

“Ton” was played here, not long after it ap- 
peared in London. Ah, the dreamy, statuesque 
young hero. I saw Ellen Tree in it afterward ; 
and though that was something to remember for 
a lifetime, 1 found that while the more practiced 
judgment of the man can detect blemishes, the 
boundless imagination of the boy could fill up 
every gap, and supply whatever was wanting 
from author, actor, or stage appointment. 

And Richings, that tall, husky-voiced person- 
age, who always “did” the mysterious robbers 
and ruffians, and the base or buffo parts in mu- 
sical pieces; and Mrs. Wheatley, that handsome 
old woman, inimitable as the nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet; and those pretty dancing girls, her 
daughters; and Clarke, before mentioned, whose 
talent yet lives in his daughter ; and John Fisher, 
now dead, best in parts which required a comic 
dryness, but good in anything; his sister Clara, 
Mrs. Chapman, with the well-shaped legs; Mrs. 
Hilson; Hackett, with his excruciating bur- 
legques and his irritable Frenchmen; Mrs. Ver- 
non, superior to all other chambermaids in pert- 
ness; Placide, the best of comedians; with many 
others who strutted their hour upon that stage— 
surely they deserve a passing word for sake of 
auld lang syne. Many a pleasant evening have 
they wrought to me among the rest. 

Good bye, old Park. Although the present 
theatres of our city are cheaper and showier, and 
make 8 greater noise, their performances are flat, 
flippant, and crude enough, compared to your do- 
ings in your best days. Good bye, old Park. 

The simple, square, unornamented architecture 
of the Astor House makes, to my notion, the best 
appearance of any building in New York. I like 
not the ambitious attempts at Gothic, or at un- 
nameable styles, so frequent in our city. There 
is not one of them that comes fully up to its own 
pretensions. 

Now from the Astor House, on, and on, and 
on—how foolish for me to attempt anything like 
a minute description. . This eddying crowd that 
whirls around us presents not mdre variety than 
a hundred other features of the street. What a 
perpetual rush! Dandies, workmen, clerks, fine 
ladies, foreigners from all parts of the world— 
how diversified in person and in dress. Outupon 
the street, the countless omnibuses keep up a 
deafening din; no conversation for those who 
walk Broadway. Would you cross to the other 
side? Be patient, and bide your time, which may 
be many minutes. 

That large white edifice, on which they are 
putting an additional story, is Stewart’s, the 
great dry goods place, for the fashion of America. 














See what a long row of private carriages sur- 
rounds the building. Opposite is the Irving 
House, the most showy of the hotels. 

For the rest of the distance we are to travel— 
block after block—I must either dispense with 
any description, (is not what I have given much 
too long?) or, which is more probable, reserve it 
for another letter. 

The New York Evening Post, about Jenny 
Lind, and my opinion of “ printed enthusiasm” in 
newspapers, shall be answered next week. 

PauMANoK, 


For the National Era. 


SECESSION. — No. 4. 


A distinction is often made between the visible 
and invisible church. I wish it to be understood 
that when I speak of the church, | mean the risi- 
ble church. Such was the church with which our 
Lord held visible communion through visible or- 
dinances. Such are the particular churches from 
which our brethren urge us to withdraw. And 
such are the churches they organize. The prin- 
ciples 1 wish to state are simply these: 

ist. All true particular visible churches to- 
gether constitute the one true visible church of 
Christ. 

2d. One design of the Lord’s Supper is to be a 
visible badge of union and communion with the 
whole body. 

And hence 3d. By setting up a new organiza- 
tion in the church, we do not get rid of the evils 
in the church. Weare still in it—and the evils 
are still in it. We have perverted the Lord’s 
Supper, and have made a schism in the body— 
but haveeffected no wore. 

These principles are not novel. They were 
maintained by Cyprian, in his famous treatise 
concerning the “ Unity of the Church,” written 
against the Novatiansin the third century. The 
Novatians admitted that the principles were true, 
but denied that they had acted contrary to them. 
“ They constituted the one true church. The body 
from which they withdrew had become apostate, had 
unchurched herself by receiving and retaining in her 
communion unworthy memnrs.”” These unworthy 
members were reclaimed apostates. Early in the 
fourth century, the Donatists set up a sectarian 
communion on the same pretext. “The church 
was polluted—there were bad men in the fellow- 
ship—their consciences would not let them re- 
main, lest they should be contaminated.” Augus- 
tine wrote against them. He took the same 
ground Cyprian had taken in opposing the No- 
vatians. The Donatists admitted that their prin- 
ciples were correct, but, like the Novatians, de- 
nied that they had contravened them. They 
maintained that all but ther own had ceased to be the 
true church. They had become apostate by holding in 
their communion unworthy members. While some of 
our modern come-outers admit that the churches 
from which they secede are true churches still, 
others, more bold and more consistent too, take 
the very ground of these ancient separatists: 
“These churches have apostatized. They have un- 
churched themselves by holding in their communion 
unworthy members.” 

Thus Mr. Gilmer says: “ The advocates of se- 
cession declare that the bodies from which they 
have seceded are not such bodies as was the 
Apostolic church; but they have so far departed 
from the doctrines and practice of that church, 
as to be opposed to Christ. And in the proof of 
this they rest their defence”’ And the amount 
of their proof is, that these churches retain slave- 
holders in their fellowship, and refuse to make 
slaveholding a term of communion. They openly 
declare that when they secede from those churches 
they carry with them all their principles and 
practices, excepting those touching slavery. Now 
we freely admit that it is a great error to retain 
slaveholders in the church. That we ought to 
“withdraw” from them, or “have no company 
with” them, by “ putting them away from among 
ourselves.” But the question is, is it a funda- 
mental error? Does it unchurch those churches? 
If go, we arrive at-two startling conclusions. One 
is this—no church existed in Americ» until with- 
in the last sixty years! All the primitive 
churches in our land received slaveholders, ard 
allowed their members to engage in the foreign 
slave trade. The Friends, or Quakers, after 
fifty years’ discussion among themselves, made 
the African slave trade a term of communion, 
and got rid of it about 1740. After fifty years’ 
further agitation, they determined to disown 
slaveholders, and cleared their communion of 
them about 1790. They were the first church in 
America to do it. If, then, a church is not a 
church of Christ simply because she does not 
make slaveholding a term of communion, the 
American church of Christ dates back only 
about sixty years! And as for those churches 
which have always received slaveholders, and do 
go still, they have never been churches of Christ 
atall! Isit not time for some of our seceding 
brethren to begin to inquire into the validity of 
their own baptisms and ordinations, and, like 
the Donatists, to rebaptize the members, and re- 
ordain the ministers they receive from other 
churches? Ought they not to do it now, espe- 
cially when, according to their own declaration, 
they have excommunicated or cast out of the 
church all those churches—churches which, if 
their principle be correct, were never in the true 
church at all? Let it not be said that the for- 
mer years were dark ages; that these churches 
have only reached maturity in guilt by resisting 
the light of the present day. Every one acquaint- 
ed with the history of our country during the 
last century, knows that this is not true. The 
true light then shone on the subject of human 
rights with peculiar brightness. 

If a church ‘is unchurched simply by not 
making slaveholding a term of communion, we 
arrive at another startling conclusion—the church 
of Christ on earth is most discouragingly small. 
All the leading sects of our own country receive 
slaveholders. None but a few of the smaller 
bodies reject them. Consequently almost the 
whole of the American church, all but a small 
minority, goes by the board, if the come-outer 
principle be correct. This would be discour- 
aging ; but if we look to foreign lands, the sight 
is more gloomy still. So far asI have been able 
to ascertain, not a single church out of America 
has taken the ground that slaveholding is in itself 
sinful, or ought to be made a term of communion. 
Even that otherwise noble body, the Free Church 
of Scotland, refuses to do it. It is well known 
that that church, with the exception of a very 
small minority, hold the views of the late Dr. 
Chalmers on this subject. They were thus ex- 
pressed by him a year or two before his death— 
“ Should we concede to the demands of the Abo- 
litionists, then we incur the discredit (and in 
proportion to that discredit damage our useful- 
ness asa church) of having given in at the bid- 
ding of another party to a factitious and new 
principle, which not only wants but which con- 
travenes the authority of Scripture and apostolic 
example, and, indeed, has only been heard of in 
Christendom within these few years, as if gotten 
up for an occasion, instead of being drawn from 
the repositories of that truth which is immutable 
and eternal, even the principle that no slavehold- 
er should be admitted to a participation in the 
sacraments.” 

If, then, the error that slaveholding ought not 
to be made a term of communion be a fundament- 
al error, if it unchurches the body holding it, the 
Free Church of Scotland, and all the leading 
churches on the face of the globe, either never 
were or have long since ceased to be churches of 
Jesus Christ. The few little churches which re- 
ject slaveholders constitute the whole visible 
church of God! Can this be true? I know that 
majorities are not always right, and that minori- 
ties are not always wrong. I stand with this very 
small minority in maintaining that slaveholders 
should be debarred from the church, and that 
slaveholding is in itself wrong. But when I am 
pressed to go further, when I am urged to say that 
all those evangelical churches which reject my 
views touching slavery are apostate churches, 
apartments in the synagogue of Satan, I cry out 
from the heart, God forbid! They err here, but 
they are still parts of one fold, under the care of 
one Shepherd ! 

Why, what is a visible church? I receive the 
definition given in the 62d question of the Assem- 
bly’s larger m—“ The visible church is a 
society made up of all such as in all ages and places 
of the world do profess thetrue religion.” Thisis 
the definition as far as adults are concerned. And 
it accords with that of Paul—“ The church is the 
pillar and the ground of the truth.” It also ac- 
cords. with the declaration of John—‘ He that 
hath the doctrine of Christ, hath both the Father 
and the Son.” But no one will maintain that the 





visible church, in any of her parts, professes and 


practices the whole of the true religion—every 
iota of the doctrine of Christ. 

The visible church is and always has been im- 
perfect. Our Lord compares her to a field where 
tares are mingled with the wheat—to a net which 
gathered bad fish as well as good—to ten virgins, 
five of whom were foolish. And we have Scrip- 
ture authority for saying that all the primitive 
particular churches—the Roman, the Corinthian, 
the Galatian, the Ephesian, the Thessalonian, the 
Colossian, the Philippian, the churches of Jeru- 
salem and Antioch, as well as the seven churches 
of Asia—were very imperfect, both in doctrine 
and practice. And yet they are all spoken of as 
true churches. With all their errors, they held 
and taught “the true religion,” “the doctrine of 
Christ,” not indeed in all its details, but in all its 
essential distinguishing principles. The fact is, 
there never have been on this earth of ours but 
two religions. The sum and substance of one is 
this: “Salvation is by grace, through faith in the 
blood of the cross.” This is the doctrine of Christ, 
as distinguished from the doctrines of men and 
devils. ‘(his is the true religion, a8 professed by 
the true visible church. Paul calls it the “ spir- 
it,” because it is the religion revealed to us by the 
Spirit of God, in his Word. The sum and sub- 
stance of the other religion is this: “Salvation is 
by works—heaven is the reward ef human merit.” 
Paul calls this “the flesh,” because it is the reli- 
gion devised and held and loved by the flesh— 
i. é, corrupt human nature. It is the religion of 
the world, as distinguished from the church—that 
world which consists of Mahomedans and Pagans 
and Jews, and apostate and nominal Christians. 
It is the mark of all who are under the curse; 
“for as many as are of the works of the law are 
under the curse.” It points out all who have no 
saving interest in Christ; for Paul says, “ Christ 
is become of none effect unto you, whosoever of 
you are justified by the law.” It is totally antag- 
onistic to the other scheme; for the same apostle 
tells us that it “frustrates the grace of God: for 
if righteousness come by the law, then Christ is 
dead in vain.” Tere, then, are the only two re- 
ligions on the face of the globe—the false and 
the true. 

The summary given by D’Aubigne is still more 
brief: “Salvation is the gift of God” This is 
the true religion. ‘Salvation is of man”’ This 
is the false. And whenever a church has become 
apostate, as has the Roman, the Greek, the Nes- 
torian, and many others, it has discarded the true 
and embraced the false. It has taken down the 
sign of the house of God, and has put up the sign 
of the synagogue of Satan. Stich a church has 
become a part of the world; and if there are any 
Christians in it, they should come out at once, for 
God has forsaken it. “ But whosoever hath the 
doctrine of Christ, the same hath both the Father 
and the Son.” It isan outward sign of an indwell- 
ing Deity. 

Now, tried by this plain Scripture rule, the 
churches from which we are urged to withdraw 
are still branches of the true visible church. 
With all their defects, Christ still dwells in them; 
and where he dwells, we may safely abide. 

Are there not enough of these divisions already ? 
Shall we anti-slavery Christians double their num- 
ber in our land, by coming out of our respective 
churches, and organizing anew? Would not this 
be assuming a fearful responsibility? Would it 
not crush the anti-slavery cause, and inflict a deep 
wound upon our common religion! With a view 
of obtaining a pure church, divisions have been 
multiplied, until their name is Legion. No man 
can tell their number. But, after all, where is 
that pure church for which we have been seek- 
ing? Can any one of these divisions say, without 
blushing, “It is in me?” Doubtless, some branch- 
es of the church are purer than others, both in 
doctrine and in practice. But if we examine all 
the conduct and principles of the several evangel- 
ical churches, we will find much less difference 
than is generally supposed to exist. If one labors 
more for the deliverance and salvation of the 
three millions of heathen at home, another labors 
more for the salvation of the six hundred millions 
of heathen abroad. If one excels in religious 
knowledge, perhaps another excels in religious 
fervor. If one gives more money for the salvation 
of the world, it may be that another is more abun- 
dant in labor and prayer. 

Again [ ask, Shall we multiply these divisions? 
Shall we mangle up into still smaller particles the 
body of the Son of God, and scatter them wider 
and wider over the earth? Shall we counten:nce 
those who do it by uniting with them? Ages 
have been spent in endeavoring to reach purity 
by secessions and divisions. The plan has failed. 
Shall we not learn wisdom from the past? Is it 
not time for Christians to learn that their strength, 
under God, is in union, not in division? ‘That 
while a church continues to be a church of Christ, 
reformation in the church, and not secession from 
the church, is God’s plan? Let all the evangeli- 
cal churches adopt for their motto, “one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism,” and I am persuaded that sla- 
very, and every other form of evil, will soon per- 
ish. Let divisions continue and be multiplied, 
and these evils will fatten on our follies, and gath- 
er strength through our weakness. 

I have done. There are several other points 
in the contxoversy which I wished to notice. But 
fearing lest I might weary the patience of the 
editor and the reader, I forbear. 

H. 8. Fuiserron. 

South Salem, Ohio. 
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PETITIONS FOR PEACR, AT THE REQUEST 
OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The friends of peace have from the first pro- 
posed to supersede the custom of war by peaceful 
substitutes that should be more effectual than the 
sword for all purposes of international justice and 
security. Rulers must of course be the agents in 
accomplishing this object; and, before the assem- 
bling of Congress iu December last, we requested 
the friends of our cause throughout the country 
to unite with us in petitioning Congress in behalf 
of such substitutes; and with so much favor did 
the House of Representatives, in response to nu- 
merous petitions from nearly all parts of the land, 
entertain a proposition for referring the subject 
to a select committee, that the motion failed only 
by a single vote, and, but for the very unusual 
degree «f excitement on the slavery question at 
the time, would doubtless have been readily 
granted. This obstacle is now so far removed, 
that we may well hope, at the approaching ses- 
sion, for a more favorable hearing ; and in this 
hope we would earnestly renew our request, that 
the friends of peace in all parts of the country 
will again unite with us in forwarding the largest 
number possible of petitions like the form which 
we give below, to be copied with such modifica- 
tions as the petitioners may think desirable. 

There ought to be two petitions—one to the 
Senate, and another to the House of Representa- 
tives; each of which should be signed by every 
petitioner, and should be addressed, one to a Sen- 
ator from your own State and the other to a Rep- 
resentative of your own district, or to some mem- 
ber of each House, known to be particularly in- 
terested in the matter, with a note requesting his 
early and special attention to the subject. 

We solicit the prompt and zealous codperation 
of our friends in this movement. We must de- 
pend entirely on their spontaneous response to this 
appeal for securing the requisite number of peti- 
tions. There is no time to be lost. Congress 
re-assembles early in December; and the tables 
of both Houses ought, the very first week of the 
session, to be loaded with peace petitions from all 
partsof theland. The work is already commenced 
under the best auspices in Vermont, where some 
of her first men, such as her late and her present 
Governor, and the Presidents of both her Col- 
leges, have commended the movement to public 
favor. Let this praiseworthy example be fol- 
lowed throughout the country, and there would 
be poured upon Congress such an expreggion of 
the people’s wishes on this subject as could hard- 
ly fail to secure favorable and efficient action. 

We trust we shall not be thought to ask too 
much in soliciting editors, especially those of the 
religious press, to lay our requests before their 
readers, and ministers of the gospel to commend 
it to their respective congregations, and enlist 
properly qualified persons to circulate petitions 
for signatures, and then forward them to Wash- 
ington. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society, and 
by order of its Exec. Com. . 

Geo. C. Becxwira, Cor, Sec. 

Boston, October, 1850. 





PETITION FOR PEACE, 
To the Senate (or House of Representatives) of the 
United States: 

The undersigned, legal voters (or citizens or 
inhabitants) of , in the State of ——_. de- 
ploring the manifold evils of war, and believing 
it possible to supersede its alleged necessity, as an 
Arbiter of Justice among Nations, by the timely 
adoption of wise and feasible substitutes, respect- 
fully request your honorable body to take such 
action as you may deem best in favor of Stipu- 








lated Arbitration, or a Congress of Nations, for 
the accomplishment of this most desirable end. 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY NOVEMBER 14, 1850. 


For the National Era. 
{COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO LAW.) 


HICKORY HALL: OR THE OUTCAST. 


A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 





BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 





“T can bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire, 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie, 

Be tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame.”—Joanna Bailie. 





PART II, 


WOLFGANG WALLRAVEN. 
His fase is dark, but very quiet ; 
It seems like looking down the dusky mouth 
Of a great cannon. —John Sterling. 


Heed him not, though he seem 
Dark and still and cold as clay, 
He is shadowed by his dream, 
But ’twill pass away. 
Barry Cornwall. 


I do not know what was the power that at- 
tracted me so strongly, 80 inevitably, so fatally, 
to Wolfgang Wallraven: whether it was magnet- 
ism, sorcery, or destiny—or whether it were the 
gloom and mystery of his manner and appear- 
ance. Certain it is that there was a glamour in 
his dark and locked-up countenance and in the 
smouldering fierceness of his hollow eyes that ir- 
resistibly drew me on to my fate. He did not 
seek my acquaintance—he sought the society of 
noone. On the contrary, he withdrew himself 
into solitade—into surliness. This was unusual 
in a schoolboy, and it made him very unpopular. 
To me, however, his sullen reserve and surly 
manner had more interest, more fascination, than 
the opennest and blandest demonstrations of so- 
cial affection from any of the other boys could 
have. There was evidently something behind 
and under it. He was not all outside. Perhaps 
he piqued my curiosity, or interested some feeling 
more profound than mere curiosity. I inquired 
about him. 

“Whois he? Where did he come from ?” 

“Oh! he isa haughty fellow. The eldest son 
and heir of an immensely wealthy Virginian. 
You can’t make anything of him; let him alone.” 

I turned my eyes on him. Ile was sitting at 
his distant desk—a single, solitary desk in the 
farthest corner of the school-room. His elbow 
leaned upon his desk—his brow supported upon 
his left palm—his eyes bent upon the book lying 
open before him—his dark, rich locks hanging 
over his fingers. 

“ Why does the professor give him that distant, 
single desk, apart from all the other boys? Seems 
to me /hat would make him unsocial.” 

“Why? It’s his choice. ‘The young prince 
is an aristocrat, and does not choose to sit upon a 
form and mix with other boys. I say you had 
better let him alone. You can do nothing with 
him.” 

I looked at him again and more attentively. 
There was more suffering than scorn revealed in 
the charming curves of his mouth—a mouth that 
would have been perfectly beautiful, had not the 
lips been too closely compressed, and the corners 
too sadly declined. 1 gazed at him under the in- 
fluence of a sort of fascination. Yes, there was 
more sorrow than hauteur darkly written upon 
that young regal brow. My heart warmed, glow- 
ed towards him with a mysterious and irresisti- 
ble sympathy that compelled me to saunter to- 
wards him. (This was in the recess between the 
morning aud aftcrneon sossious, a period which— 
with the exception of a few minutes at the dinner 
table—he always spent at his solitary studying 
desk) I sauntered towards him slowly—for | 
felt in some degree like an intruder—engaged in 
opposite and contradictory thoughts and feelings, 
My intellect was seeking to explain the mystery 
of his solitude and reserve, and to excuse my own 
intrusion, by this reasoning— 

“ He is the eldest son and heir of an immensely 
wealthy Virginia planter and slaveholder. He 
is of an old, haughty family, and has been accus- 
tomed to ‘sovereign sway and masterdom’ all his 
life. fle is now, however, in a genuine republi- 
can school—thank Heaven ali our schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges, are republican—and he finds 
himself in a mixed company of sons whose fa- 
thers peddled needles and thread about the town, 
and whose mothers sold apples under the trecs, 
and made fortunes at it; and, with his senseless 
and anti-republican, Virginian hauteur, he thinks 
himself above these, and withdraws himself from 
them. Ah! I know these proud, aristocratic Vir- 
ginians well. My haughty uncle was a Virginian, 
and emigrated to Louisiana. Upon the part of his 
school-mates, some are proud as himself, and will 
not make unwelcome advances; while some are 
only vain and conceited, ashamed of the newness 
of their wealth, sore upon that point, secretly 
honoring old respectability, and fearful of being 
suspected of courting it, will not seek the ac- 
qaintance of this young aristocrat, lest they be 
so misunderstood. With me, however, it is dif- 
ferent. Myself descended from Lord Botetourt, 
second Govérnor of Colonial Virginia—the pos- 
sessor of a handsome patrimonial estate in Ala- 
bama, when I shall come of age—and the heir 
apparent of an immense sugar plantation and 
several hundred resident negroes—I need not 
fear to approach this young gentleman upon at 
least an equal footing.” 

So I reasoned, as I said, to account for his re- 
serve, and to excuse my own intrusion. But my 
feelings utterly revolted against my thoughts. 
My head might think what it pleased, but my 
heart felt certain that pride of place had nothing 
to do with the surliness of the strange, lonely 
boy. AsI drew near him, I felt a rising embar- 
rassment—a difficulty in addressing him to whom 
[ had never yet spoken one word. Suddenly a 
bright idea was inspired. I had by chance my 
“ Thucydides” in my hand. I approached his 
lonely desk, opened my book, and said— 

“ Master Wallraven, I have a favor to ask of 
you. I am ina difficulty about a Greek particle. 
If you assist me I shall feel under a very great 
obligation.” 


Never shall I forget the effect of his pictur- 
resque attitude and expression of countenance as 
I stood by him. His form was turned from me, 
and tomards the corner window against which his 
desk sat. He was leaning, as I said before, with 
his elbow on the desk—his head on his hand, the 
fingers of which were lost amid his dark, glossy 
locks, which drooped over his temples and side 
face, concealing his face at first from me ; but, as 
I spoke, he quickly, as a startled raven, turned 
his head, and gave me a quick, piercing glance 
from his light grey, intensely bright eyes—a 
glance dilating as it gazed, until it blazed like 
broad sheet lightning upon me. I had always 
thought his eyes dark till now. His skin was so 
sallow—his hair, his eye-brows, his swooping eye- 
lashes, such a jetty, resplendent black—that dark 
eyes were taken for granted. When now, how- 
ever, he raised the deep veils of those long, black, 
sweeping lashes, light-gray Saxon eyes, of that 
insufferable white fire, that vivid lightning, at 
once so fierce and so intense that none but Saxon 
eyes possess, flashed broadly forth upon me. He 
did not reply to me at first. I repeated my re- 
quest. He silently took the book, examined the 
indicated passage, presently solved the difficulty, 
and returned the volume to my hand. AsI re- 
ceived it and thanked him, I said— 

*“ Master Wallraven, we stand in the same 
class every day. I trust that we shall become 
better acquaintéd.” 

He looked at me inquiringly. 





“You know my name. I am the son—the only 
son and heir—of the late Governor Fairfield, of 
Sumner, Alabama, formerly of Fairfax county, 
Virginia. You, being of that State, probably 
know something of that family, or of the Bot- 
etourts, who are connections.” 

“ Yes, I have heard of the Fairfields of Fairfax, 
and I know the Botetourts by reputation.” 

“Very well! Now you know who I am, I 
shall be glad to cultivate your acquaintance, 
hoping that we may be friends,” said I, thinking 
surely that I had made a favorable impression 
upon the queer, difficult boy, and made some lit- 
tle progress in the confidence of the shy fellow. 


“Thank you,” he dropped the light of his beam- 
ing eyes again upon his book. I almost fancied I 
saw two bright spots on the page, like reflections 
cast from asun-glass. There was nothing farther 
for me to do than turn and leave him. The 
school-bell also summoned us at that moment to 
our afternoon studies. 

My attraction to, my affection for that strange 
boy was rising almost to the height df a passion. 
Never did a lover desire the affections of his 
sweetheart more than I did the friendship and 
confidence of my queer, outlandish classmate. 
Never did a lover scheme interviews with his 
mistress more adroitly than L planned opportuni- 
ties of conversing with Wolfgang, without seem- 
ing to obtrude myself upon him. 

I felt as if, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
his rank, and his pride, he was by some circam- 
stance an object of compassion—but respectful 
compassion—as if, notwithstanding his handsome 
person and fine intellect, he was in reality suffer- 
ing in heart and brain; and I felt as if, notwith- 
standing his proud reserve with me, I was his 
necessary medicine. I felt upon the whole not 
disappointed with his reception of me. At least 
the ice of non-intercourse was broken, and I 
might at any time go to him with a Greek Exer- 
cise and ask his assistance, which was certain to 
be lent, and at each interview some little progress 
was sure to be made. It was true that [ really 
never did need his assistance—my classic attain- 
ments being good as his own—as he might have 
known, had he taken the trouble to think about 
me at all; but that appeal to his benevolence was 
the only manner in wiich it was possible success- 
fully to approach a haughty, reserved, but noble 
and generous nature, such as I felt his to be— 
one, too, so determinately bent upon solitude. 
What slow progress I made, Good Heavens! At 
the end of six months our acquaintance had 
scarcely progressed beyond occasional conversa- 
tions, commencing with a Greek root, or a Latin 
particle. This was, however, much more ground 
than any other boy held in his good graces. 

At the end of the winter session, a very hand- 
some travelling carriage, with the Wallraven 
arms—a serpent rampant, with the motto, “ Don’t 
tread on me”—painted on its panels, drawn by 
a pair of splendid black horses, a well-dressed 
colored coachman, and a smart out-rider, arrived 
toconvey Wolfgang Wallraven away. I thought— 
nay, [ am sure that he betrayed some emotion at 
parting with me. He departed ; and I also made 
hasty preparations to return by stage and steam- 
boat to my distant home, or rather to my guar- 
dian’s house in Alabama, where I longed to meet 
again my lovely and beloved young sister, Regina. 





The end of the Easter holydays brought me 
back to school. There, shortly after my arrival, 
came Wolfgang Wallraven. He was more gloomy, 
surly, and solitary, than ever, to all the other 
boys; of me, however, he was more tolerant. In- 
deed, in the course of a month or so, our acquaint- 
ance began to take the form of intimacy ; and, as 
his character began to develop itself to my view, 
never, I think, did I meet, in life or in books, so 
strange a being. If 1 had before been inclined 
to favor the philosophy of the dual mind, I should 
then have been in danger of being a convert to 
that theory. ‘T'wo natures met, but did not mix 
or blend in him—two natures as opposite and an- 
tagonistical as was his fierce light-grey Saxon 
eyes and the sweeping jet-black lashes, brows, and 
hair. If any one trait of character stood distinctly 
out, one day, it was certain that its very opposite, 
in all its strength, and even excess of strength, 
would reveal itself the next. 

As his heart gradually, very gradually, unfold- 
ed itself to me—or rather to my love, as a flower 
might unfold, leaf by leaf, to a sun ray—he would 
occasion me a succession of surprises, and even 
shocks—pleasing, painful, ecstatic, agonizing, ac- 
cording to the nature and power of new, opposite, 
and unexpected traits. 

He possessed the highest order of talent, but 
exhibited a very erratic application. If, for one 
week, he applied himself concentratively to his 
studies, the next week he would be sure to throw 
aside his books, and pass into the most distrait, 
ennuyée, and despairing mood conceivable, from 
which no remonstrance, no reproof, of the master 
professor would arouse him. 

As time went on, I still made slow, but certain, 
progress in his affections ; little and very precari- 
ous ground I held in his confidence ; though still, 
in his manner to me, as in everything else, he was 
inconsistent, contradictory, incomprehensible, 
and often astounding. If, upon one occasion, he 
would treat me with unusual warmth of kindness, 
upon the next he would be sure to freeze up in 
the most frigid reserve. 

He was, indeed, a combination of the most dis- 
cordant elements. As I became intimate with him, 
I witnessed the most astounding metamorphoses 
of character. A sovereign, overmastering haugh- 
tiness would alternate with a slavish, almost span- 
iel-like, humility ; a fierce and wolfish moroseness 
of temper give place to an almost womanish ten- 
derness. I confidently, logically expected the 
time when this frozen ice of his reserve would 
thaw, and drown me with his confidence; on one 
particular occasion I felt sure it was coming. 

J went to his room after school, by appointment. 
I saw the boy who distributed, or rather carried 
around the letters through the house, coming 
down the stairs as I was going up, and, pausing 
only long enough to take a letter for myself from 
him, I hurried on, intending then to excuse my- 
self to Wolfgang, and retire to my room to read 
my letter, which I saw was from my sister. Butas 
I approached his room, the sounds of suffocating 
sobs reached me, and, throwing open the door, I 
went in and found Wolfgang sitting at his writ- 
ing table, his arms extended upon it, his head 
down upon them, abandoned to the utmost agony 
of sorrow. ; 

I never shed a tear in my life. I saw my be- 
loved mother, my adored father, die, and I suffered 
the extremity of bereavement and grief, but never 
wept, or felt disposed to weep; therefore it was 
dreadful to me to see a tear in a boy’s eye, and 
here was Wolfgang lost, convulsed with anguish : 
and sobs and sighs, such sobs and sighs as rive 
the heart in their passage, bursting from his 
bosom ; and copious tears, such tears as scald like 
molten lead, wherever they drop, falling from his 
burning eyes. I saw, yet scarcely saw, an open 
letter on the fioor. My heart sank within me, to 
see him so violently shaken with agony. I went 
to him, scarcely knowing whether, in his uncer- 
tain mood, he would throw himself into my arms, 
or knock me down. I went to him, and stooping 
and speaking low, said, 

“Wolfgang, my dearest Wolfgang, what is 
this? Can I in any way comfort or assist you ?” 

I confess that I was surprised when he turned 
and fell weeping upon my bosom, in the very 
collapse of mortal weakness, murmuring— 

“Yes—yes—comfort me, if you can. I am 
weak—weak as a child—weak as an infant. Oh! 
hold me—comfort me—love me! Love me, if you 
can.” 

I set myself to soothe him. I spent some time 
seeking to console an: sustain him, merely by re- 
iterated assurances of sympathy and constant, un- 
failing friendship. At last, I asked, 

“Is there anything I can do for you, Wolf- 
gang?” 

“No, nothing! nothing! Only give me your 
sympathy, orl die! Idie! without that support!” 

“You have my sympathy, dearest Wolfgang, 
my adopted brother; but will you not relieve 
your bosom of its burden of grief—will you not 
lay it on my breast, that I may help you to bear 
it?” 

“Not now! Not now! I cannot!” 

I could only try to strengthen and soothe him 
by assurances of affection and esteem, until again 
observing the letter, I said, 

“T gee you have a letter, Wolfgang. Is it from 
home? Are your family all well ?” 

His eyes flew wildly around, and fell upon the 
letter. He sprang from me, stung to sudden 
strength, and, seizing it, tore it into atoms, and 
flung it from the window, exclaiming, furiously, 
while his gray eyes blazed with intolerable 

ight— 


“ By Heaven, if it were mx! if it were me! that 
which I deserved and had a right to, I would seize 
and make my own though Satan himself with all 
his legions stood between !” 

“Ts this, then, @ matter of property, Wolf- 
gang?” 





“ Property! Property!” he echoed, with bitter- 
est scorn. “Do you suppose that all the money, 


{ was undeceived, however, when, with a dry | 


— were om > ane 


all the land, and all the negroes in Virginia, #1 
the ‘ property’ in the world is worth one such tear 
of blood as the millious my heart has dropped to- 
night? No,” he added, with contemptuous cool- 
ness, “it is not ‘ property. ” 

_ © Wolfgang,” I said, softly, “I have been un- 
just to fancy for an instant that such a trifling 
cause could produce such « terrible effect; but 
what is it, then, my brother ?” 

_ “Ab! a matter of heart and soul, of life and 
immortality, of heaven and hell—leave me! I 
am distracted, delirious—leave me! You see 
that I am mad !” 

“Can [ not serve you in any manner, Wolf- 
gang?” 

“No! in no way, but in leaving me alone. 
Some day, perhaps, I will tell you something—not 
now !” 

I reluctantly left the room, my thoughts still 
continuing absorbed in Wolfgang and his wo. 

To have seen him the next morning, no one 
could believe it possible that he would ever, under 
any circumstances, have yielded to such a tempest 
of grief, or abandoned himself to such a more than 
Womanish weakness. Dark, erect, haughty, re- 
served, he seemed, even to me, quite inaccessible. 
My affection for him was so great, my wish to do 
him good so importunate, that, in a few days, | re- 
essayed todoso. We had been sauntering through 
the lawn together. We sat down on a bench un- 
der the shade of an oak tree. He fell into si- 
lence—into gloom. | thought that now was a 
favorable opportunity. His hands were folded 
and his eyes bent in abstraction upon a ring which 
he then evidently saw not on his little finger. 

“Of what are you thinking, Wolfgang?” I 
asked He started, turned, flashed on me a broad 
blaze of sheet lightning from his gray eyes, and 
replied with a sneer— 

“I was thinking whether the coral, or the tur- 
quoise, made the prettiest seal ring!” 

Repelled by his freezing reserve, and almost 
insulting scorn, I arose in anger and left him. 
That night, as I was in my room alone, he sud- 
denly entered, and throwing his arms around me, 
strained me to his bosom, alinost distractedly, say- 
ing— 

“Bear with me, Fairfield! I could not sleep 
with an estrangement between us! Bear with 
me! I am not always the same. I am an embodied 
war! Iam not always myself!” 

The tender, the childish weakness certainly 
possessed him now. I thought—I wished I knew 
which was his proper self, and which was the 
other one—whether the haughty, regnant scorn- 
ful spirit, er whether the tender, loving, almost 
infantile nature, was his own peculiar self._ I did 
not like to be hugged by a boy, either. I never 
did. There is a physical repulsion about the 
thing; and I felt the antipathy shen, even when 
the affections of my soul moved so strongly to- 
wards him. I returned his embrace in a gingerly 
manner, and then released him, loving him a 
hundred times more comfortably, after he had 
withdrawn his arms from around my waist, than 
I did while they encircled me; but then I pos- 
sessed a cold, he an ardent temperament. He left 
me seemingly the happier for our reconciliation. 
I certainly was. For the next week or so, the 
prince was in the ascendant, and it was perilous 
to any one’s self-esteem to approach his highness. 
One day, however, when he seemed unusually 
gloomy, [ took his hand and said— 

‘Wolfgang, it is useless to try to disguise the 
fact, or conceal it from one who loves you as well 
as I do—there is a secret sorrow preying on your 
breast, eating your heart out—an arrow canker- 
ing in your festering bosom—let the hand of 
friendship, of brotherly love draw, it out and dress 
the wound. I had better left him alone. He 
turned on me a look of haughty indignation, and 
said, in a tone of withering scorn— 

“<A seGret sorrow—a festering wound ;’ what 
verbal prettiness! And then the idea—are you, 
perchance, a reader of romances, sir?” 

I was nettled, more especially as I had only my 
own officious impertinence to blame for the affront; 
but people will take vengeance on any one before 
their own dear selves—so I answered him an- 
grily— 

“Yes! Lam an occasional reader of romances, 
and they teach me, at least, one lesson of discre- 
tion, to wit: that ‘where there is much mystery 
there is move guilt?” 

Again the broad sheet lightning of his gray 
eyes blazed forth consumingly upon my face, and 
he turned white—white as the ashes of an in- 
tensely burning coal. I never sawsuch a diaboli- 
cal countenance, in all my life, before! I hope to 
heaven I never shall in all my life to come! He 
started from my side, and for days I saw nothing 
of him; he was ill, or sullen, in his own roem. 
Thus ended my last attempt to win his confidence, 
but not our friendship, which such typhons of 
passion seem to shake only to strengthen. 

The summer session was soon over, and we were 
going home, not again to return to school, but to 
enter college. When we were about to take leave 
of each other, Wolfgang gave way to his impulsive 
and passionate nature, and embraced me cordially 
again and again, saying, in excuse for his emo- 
tion— 

“ We part, Fairfield! We shall never meet 
again, probably, in this world. I am not going to 
return here. I am going to college.” 

I was very much affected at his manner. I was 
surprised, algo, at his announcement. 

“Going to college? What college are you go- 
ing to?” 

“To Harvard University,” he said, embracing 
me again. 

‘To Harvard? I was to have entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; but, Wolfgang, why need 
we part, since we are Damon and Pythias—come 
you also to the University of Virginia.” 

A thunder cloud darkened his brow, and once 
more the vivid lightning flashed from his eyes. 

“No! Impossible! I cannot go there!” 

“ Cannot ?” 

“ Cannor—you understand !” 

“ Your father is obstinate in his own choice of 
a University, irrespective of your taste and 
wishes ?” 

“ My father is the soul of kindness and mode- 
ration! But, as you say, he prefers that I should 
enter Harvard.” : 1 : 

“Well! my guardian will acquiesce in my 
wishes in that respect, and as you cannot accom- 
pany me to Charlottesville, I will meet you at 
Harvard. Au revoir.” 

We took a brotherly leave of each other, and 
separated to meet, at the opening of the winter 
term, at the University. 

When I reached home, my guardian was 
alarmed at what he called my consumptive looks, 
attributed it to too much confinement and too se- 
vere study, and insisted upon my remaining at 
home, visiting my Louisiana relations, or travel- 
ling a year before going to the University. My 
strength, in fact, for the last six months, had suf- 
fered some decline, but it had been so gradual 
that I had scarcely observed it. The change was 
apparent to those who had seen me in full health 
a half year previous. ; 

Every one likes upon occasion to find them- 
selves an object of interest, especially every one 
who like me had sadly missed parental affection 
and solicitude. I had no objection to be petted, 
coddled, and indulged. I was easily persuaded to 
give up the contemplated seclusion and monotony 
of the University for twelve months of pleasing 
travel-variety. 

I pass over the incidents of my year of travel, 
as they have little to do with the subject of my 
story, with one exception, to wit : [ found, on vis- 
iting the plantation of my old bachelor uncle in 
East Feliciana, that he had just taken unto him- 
self a wife—a circumstance that might seriously 
affect my future in one very important respect, 
reduce my prospects from those of a millionaire 
to that of a man of very modest competence, such 
as my moderate patrimony would afford. How- 
ever, the discovery of the fact had no effect upon 
my mind beyond exciting my mirthfulness at the 
amazing secretiveness of the old gentleman about 
his marriage, for which I could see no rational 
cause. Why should he not make himself happy 
at fifty-five? It was late in the day to be sure, 
and seemed a great deal queerer in an old bache- 
lor who had lived half a century in single blessed- 
ness than it would have looked in a widower even 
older. The probable loss of the heirship of his 
wealth gave me no sort of uneasiness. The mer- 
cenary capacities of a youth of eighteen are not 
usually expanded enough to take the extent, 
strong enough to weigh the specific gravity, or 
shrewd enough to estimate the value of millions. 
All they want at present is plenty of pocket 
money for passing fancies and follies. _ 

My twelve months of freedom expired, and, 
with invigorated health and renewed ardor for 
study, I prepared to enter Harvard University. 

It was at the opening of the winter term that 
I reached that place, and there I met again Wolf- 
gang Wallraven, so changed as to be—no, not as 
to be unrecognisable, for his dark and wild indi- 
viduality would have revealed itself through all 
atmospheres. But could this tall, dignified, self- 
possessed, and graceful young gentleman be in- 
deed the "development of that fierce, morose boy, 











with his sudden gushes of tenderness, his col- 
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a 
d his prostrations of 
lapses of a wood this be the oéek of only & 
ote rt inquired how long he had been at the 
Tiniversity. He replied, twelve months; adding, 
that he had remained there during the intermis- 
i en the two terms. : 
ery: thought I. “There is something 
in that home of his that warps, degrades, and 
stunts him. Ever after going home, he has re- 
turned more acrid, morose, fierce, and dangerous, 
than before. That home! What an interest it 
has forme! With whata glamour it attracts me! 
| wish he would invite me to it !” 

As time passed, I discovered that the character 
of Wallraven had undergone a change, or per- 
haps only an apparent change, scarcely less sur- 
prising than that of his person and manners; the 
wild and wayward temper, the fierce outbreaks of 
passion, the morose surliness was gone, or gov- 
erned ; the fitful, loving, tender, childlike nature 
had disappeared, or was suppressed ; the almost 
servile humility with which, without giving me 
his confidence, he would cast himself upon my 
sympathy for support—fits of feebleness, or idiocy, 
that almost fatally bewrayed his nobler nature, 
were utterly sunk, and the haughty, the regnant 
spirit had risen upon it. ‘There was an air of 


regal beauty, of commanding grace, in his person 


and manner, such as I have never since seen in 
but one other man. The prince had certainly 
gained the permanent ascendency, and now gov- 
erned the whole inner kingdom, once so discord- 
ant, conflicting, and rebellious. 

And yet—yet—there were times when certain 
gleams from his eyes seemed to warn me that all 
which was worst and most dangerous in his char- 
acter was not dead, but sleeping and gathering 
gigantic strength in repose—that some day, and 
under some circumstance, the fiend within him 
might break out with terrible and destroying 
fury. 

Our mutual esteem and affection constantly in- 
creased. He was my confidant at least, and if I 
were not his, my more matured reason convinced 
me that it was because the secrets of his bosom, 
whatever they were, could not be imparted, but 
he compensated me by the most devoted affection. 

At the end of the term, I invited—besought— 
him to accompany me home; but he declined the 
visit. I thought that he might possibly return 
the courtesy by a similar invitation to me, which 
en passani | should certainly have accepted ; but 
he did not. To be brief, we spent a year and a 
half together at college before either of us knew 
anything personally of the family of the other. 
At the end of every term, [ renewed my invita- 
tion, which he always declined. At the close of 
our third term, as a matter now of habit more 
than of expectation, I invited him to go home 
with me, and, to my surprise and delight, he ac- 
cepted my invitation, and prepared to accompany 


@. 

It was while we were on our journey that I told 
him my sister, Regina, would be home for the 
holydays, and that, above all things, I was de- 
sirous of presenting him to her, my “Queen of 
Beauty,” my “ fair one with golden locks.” 

[To BE CONTINTED.] 
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oF The subscribers to the Era in Cincinnati, as their 
terms expire, will be called upon by our Agent, Mr. John 
Kirman, to whom they will make payments, including post- 
age, 98 he settles the postage bills for all the packages of 
the Era sent to that place. The errangements we have 
made there for the delivery of the paper have pat an end to 
the complaints with which we were formerly troubled, 
and making the cost of the paper to the subscribers no 
gréater than before, are very generally acceptable to our 
patrons. We hope to have an increase in our list in that 
yfiace for the next volume. 
ae 

Mrs. Sournwortn’s Story.—We find our- 
selves compelled, very reluctantly, to break off in 
the wrong place, in the second part of Mrs- 
Southworth’s story. We must throw ourselves 
upon her good nature, and the forbearance of our 
readers. Next week. we must make amends. 





Tue Avpress of the Olid Pennsylvania Aboli- 
tion Society will appear next week. 

Tue Tueatre.—Our correspondent on the first 
page, who writes such graphic letters about New 
York, mentions his former delights in theatrical 
amusements. We do not think they are the best 
for soul or hody. 


——— Saas 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


By an oversight, the bills for subscribers to the 
Friend of Youth were not sent in the last num- 
ber of the first volume, and the publisher has, 
therefore, been obliged to send the first number 
of the second volume, so that each subscriber may 
receive his bill for the second volume. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


For reports of the proceedings of meetings in 
relation to the Fugitive Law, see 4th page. More 
next week. 





T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have many pigeon-holes, and get bothered 
sometimes. The other day, during an antiquari- 
an search, we came across a pile of communica- 
tions, prose and poetry, good, very good, which 
by some mischance, had been stowed away in a 
pigeon-hole dedicated to antiquities. We were 
mortified, and could not help feeling vexed at the 
idea of the hard thoughts of us that so many of 
our contributors must have been harboring this 
year or more. As they shall see their offspring, 
one by one, coming to the light, we hope for 
their forgiveness. 


EDITORIAL MATTERS, 


In conducting the Era we have attempted to 
satisfy various wants, and adapt it to many dif- 
ferent tastes. A politician, but not a partisan, 
we have tried to make it the organ of politi- 
cal ideas, while keeping it free from bondage to 
party. Reverencing Christianity, but not sec- 
tarian, we have attempted, without any formal 
religious inculcation, to bring the tone of our 
paper into harmony with a religious spirit. Pro- 
foundly impressed with the moral responsibilities 
of the Press, it has been our aim to exclude from 


our columns everything repugnant to the require- 


ments of a pure Public Sentiment. Actively op- 
posing the system of slavery and the pretensions 
of slaveholders, we have sought to speak all the 
truth plainly, but kindly, restraining our own 
feelings, even at the risk of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of our Northern friends—so that we 
might gain a hearing in the South for our argu- 
ments. 

But, a merely political journal, engrossed en- 
tirely with severe discussions, and devoted to the 
support of measures not generally popular, could 
not be expected to live on its own subscriptions : 
its circle of patrons would not be large enough 
to support it. To raise a fund by contribu- 
tion for its maintenance, would impose a heavy 
tax on a few generous persons, and obligations 
on its editor, inconsistent with his independence, 


and repugnant to his self-respect. It became ne- 


cessary, therefore, to invest it, as far as possible 
without impairing its character, with such attrac- 
tions as should make it an agreeable companion 
to the literary man, the miscellaneous reader, the 
family circle. This, too, we have attempted, 
making our Literary Miscellany as ample as the 
necessary political discussions of the paper would 
allow, and as rich as liberally paid contributions 
from some of the most gifted minds of the coun- 
try could render it. 

In all these aims we have been guided by a 
regard to the interests of the Cause we advocate, 
and our own personal interests and tastes. We 
did not expect to please everybody, but we have 
Pleased fur more than we expected. Occasion- 
ally, one has hinted that we printed too many 
long speeches; another discontinued, because 
there was not enough of that interesting kind of 
reading. One would have been better suited, if 
the paper were more literary ; another, if so much 
space were not given up to “light reading.” One 
kindly reasons with us against the introduction 
of fiction into our columns; another thinks our 
fictitious narratives peculiarly instructive, and 
more beneficial in a moral Way than many ser- 
mons ! : 

Weare thankful to our friends for their wel). 
intended suggestions, the offsprihg of the king 
interest they take in a paper that they have 
learned to regard as a familiar companion. Their 
hints are always respectfully considered, and, even 
when we do not recognise their soundness, we at 


least feel grateful for the good will that prompted 
them. 

A word or two in regard to Fiction. One class 
of fictitious writings is marked by false and ex- 
travagant views of life and duty; another, by the 
intensity with which it works on the imagination 
and sensibility, wasting both in barren effort and 
emotion ; a third, by the Satanic ingenuity with 
which it veils the loathsome features of vice, 
and inculcates the most detestable social lessons. 


qualified hostility. But there is another ciass of 
fictitious writings, which paints Life as it is, 
kindles without exhausting imagination and sen- 
sibility, affords healthful and pleasing relaxation 
after severe bodily or mental toil, is imbued with 
a respect for all that is good, and a dislike of all 
that is evil, glows with generous sentiments; or 
inculcates impressively high moral lessons, or 
great principles in ethics, politics, or social sci- 
ence. Fiction dedicated to these uses, is a bless- 
ing to the world. Such Fiction is Truth itself, 
lifting the Soul of man to companionship with 
the Ideal forms of Beauty and Goodnese ; and we 
would ever welcome it to our columns. 

These thoughts have not been suggested by 
any expression of dissatisfaction on the part of 
our readers; but an occasional explanation of 
the principles on which the paper is conducted, 
is due to subscribers, and an occasion for it 
seems afforded by the faet that another volume 
of the paper is about drawing to a close. 

In the Circular Letter enclosed to every sub- 
scriber, reasons are assigned why the relations 
between us should be continued. We hope each 
one will read it and act upon its suggestions with 
his usual energy and promptitude. 


—_—_—_—_s————_ 


A FEW WORDS ONLY TO THOSE CONCERNED. 


Owing to our rigid cash system, the subscribers 
to the Eva are never subject to any annoyance 
from duns. We owe nothing to each other, ex- 
cept to love one another. 

But, the same system which fortunately ex- 
empts them from being bored with duns, subjects 
them to bills in advance, and little dillet-dour, re- 
minding them that at a moment when they are 
not dreaming of it, they may suddenly part com- 
pany with the Era. 

Two weeks ago, we sent special circulars pre- 
paid as the law directs, to some six or seven hun- 
dred persons, who had given proof of willingness 
to actas voluntary agents for the Eva. Without 
their codperation, we could not get along at all. 
Of course, they will not come to the conclusion 
that the paper is prospering so much, that it does 
not need their help. They will remember, that as 
we have to renew our whole list every year, it is 
very much like starting a new paper. 

But, we did not intend to exclude the rest of 
our subscribers from acting “on their own hook.” 
We like them too well for that. So we have got 
up another circular for their and our joint bene- 
fit, which they will find enclosed in this week’s 
paper. It is not so voluminous as the President’s 
annual message, but it contains suggestions and 
hints of great importance to the Hva—in which 
and by which we live. 

If any one, after reading it with care, can suf- 
fer his subscription to run out without renewing, 
or resist the inclination to hunt up a new sub- 
scriber or two, we shall feel very sorry for his 
sake, to say nothing of our own. 

Of the two thousand subscribers, whose times 
expire with this number of the paper, and whose 
names are to be erased, unlessrenewed, how many 
of them have concluded to say, Farewell? The 
answer will be given during this week or the next. 

Meantime, that they may all be inspired by 
good example, we take the liberty of extracting 
the following from a business letter. A friend in 
Massachusetts writes— 

“ Having received your circular, it prompts me 
to renew my subscription for the Era without 
delay, very much as the dinner bell notifies me 
to dine when I am hungry, for your paper is al- 
ways welcome as my daily food, and would be al- 
most as soon forgotten as that. With a little 
effort. T have ohtained fonr new subscribers, &c.” 

That is taking 1 common sense view of the 
matter. 

Another friend, at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, writes 
November 5th— 

“T herein enclose twenty-four dollars, fur which 
you will please send the Eva to the persons named 
below, and three copies of the Friend of Youth. 
* * * The amount I send I have collected in 
the course of the day. The community here is 
ina great excitement about the Fugitive Law, 
and other proceedings of the last session, and are 
determined to have the means of knowing what is 
going on in Congress at the next session.” 

One day’s work! Almost everybody can do 
something. 

Here is another extract from a subscriber in 
North Carolina, who, renewing his subscription, 
says— 

“T may be allowed to say, that during the two 
years that I have been receiving the Era, 1 have 
been well pleased with the manner and spirit with 
which it has been conducted, as the renewal of 
my subscription at this time witnesseth. To my 
knowledge, there is no other copy of the Era 
taken in this part of the State,* but I feel a con- 
fidence that if the National Era was more gener- 
ally read by anti-slavery and pro-slavery, Free 
Soil and anti-Free Soil, by Northerners and 
Southerners, there would be abundantly less bit- 
ter feeling, talk of disunion, &c., than at present 
lamentably exists between the different sections 
and parties. With the best wishes for the pros- 


perity of the editor, and success of the Evra, [ am 
thine, —.” 








* There are a good many taken in other parts of the 
State. —Ed. Era. 


—_—_——@———— 


PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS. 


The électoral votes of all the States on the 
present basis of representation are 294, necessary 
to a choice, 148. The St. Louis Union, calcu- 
lating the chances of Mr. Benton for the Presi- 
dency should he be nominated, sets down the 
following States, as certain for him: 


Maine - - - - 9 Indiana - - - - 12 
New Hampshire - 6 Illinois - - - - 9 
Connecticut - - 6 Missouri - - - 7 
New York - - - 36 Wisconsin - - - 5 
Pennsylvania ~ - 26 Iowa - - - - - 4 
Ohio - - - - - 23 California - - - 4 
Michigan - - - 5 Texas - - - - 4 
Arkansas - - - 4 — 

160 


We think the Union is mistaken in claiming 
Arkansas, but deduct both Texas and Arkansas, 
and Mr. Benton would still have 152, four more 
than enough to elect. ; 

The Union concedes to the Whigs, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Florida. 
This is too much, if Benton should run against 
that mongrel politician, “a national Whig” In 
that case, Vermont, Rhode Island, and New Jer- 
sey, would be as likely to cast their votes for him 
as his opponent. 

The same paper marks as doubtful, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana. We do not agree with it 
Every slaveholding State except Texas and Mis- 
souri would be sure to go against him. But, if 
fairly brought out by the Northern Democracy, 
he would be elected with them against him. 

But, if a National Democratic Convention be 
held, Mr. Benton will not be nominated. The 
two-thirds rule would put the veto power in the 
hands of his enemies, and effectually cut him off- 
Here is a fact that we wish the Northern Demo- 
crats would attentively consider. Were Mr. 
Benton the only Democratic candidate before the 
People at the next election, he would most 
probably be elected—and it is certain that no 
other candidate, as yet named, would be. But, 
knowing all this, the National Democratic Con- 
vention, should it be held, could never be induced 
to nominate him. This is just as certain as that 
the South killed Van Buren in 1844. 

There is but one way, then, in which Mr. Ben. 
ton can be brought into the field under favorable 
auspices as a candidate—and that is, by the spon- 
taneous nomination of the Democratic party, and the 
refusal to hold a National Nominating Convention. 
Should the usual course be adopted, and such 
® Convention be held, we shall have a re-enact- 
ment of the stereotyped Non-Intervention Resolu- 





Against all these classes of works, we cherish un- |’ 


‘ion, and Woodbury, or some such man put in 
nomination. Then, by acclamation, not Conven- 
tion, General Scott will be brought out as the 
Whig nominee, and the result will be a worse 
rout of the Baltimore tacticians than that suffered 
by the Mexicans at the city of Mexico. 

In none of these speculations do we indicate 
our own preferences or purposes. ‘The Free Soi] 
men of the country will doubtless stand by their 
own principles. 


THE SOUTHERN SHOE TRADE. 


« Few persons have any idea of the extent of the 
shoe trade carried on between the Northern and 
Southern States. A merchant of this city, largely 
in the trade, estimates the value of shoes annually 
sent south from New York alone at $5,000,000. 
Allowing $40.as the average value of each case, 
the number of cases sent during the year, at this 
estimate, is one hundred and twenty-five thousand. 
Boston and Philadelphia send, perhaps, as many 
more. The trade was never more flourishing than 
it has been during the current season.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce, from 
which the above is taken, adds, that a continua- 
tion of the Abolition excitement may produce a 
very different state of things. 

Fudge! The Abolition excitement has pre- 
vailed during the last eighteen years, and any 
number of times we have heard just such a threat 
as that of the Jowrnal of Commerce. By its own 
showing, the trade this year, marked, as it is, 
above all others, by general agitation, is as flour- 
ishing as it has ever been before. 

By the way, non-intercourse in the article of 
shoes would not work well. The South would go 
barefooted a good while, before it could manu- 
facture that ten millions worth of shoes it re- 
ceives from Boston, New York, aud Philadelphia. 
The Zast will be indeed a Jas? resort. 


ANOTHER ORGAN. 


The Washington Union has a great fondness for 
Executive confidences. The editor is never so 
happy and self-complacent as when disclosing the 
fact that he has been in communication with the 
“preat men” who have charge of the ship of 
state. During the term of Mr. Polk he flourished 
in all his glory, every now and then startling the 
nation with references to mysteries known only to 
the favored few. Unfortunately, he never gained 
the ear of General Taylor; but it would seem, 
from the style in which he speaks of Mr. Fill- 
more, a8 if he were about to serve the purpose of 
a third organ to that gentleman. In his columns 
a few days ago, we observed the following impor- 
tant disclosure, evidently showing the most con- 
fidential relations between the Whig Administra- 
tion and “the sole organ of the Democratic party 
at the seat of Government.” 

“ We know, from the declarations of Mr. Fill- 
more, not later than yesterday, that it is his fixed 
purpose to ‘ take care (in the words of the Con- 
stitution) that the laws be faithfully executed. ” 

The Union is the most authoritative exponent 
in the country. It speaks dy authority for the 
North, for the South, for the whole country, for 
the universal Democracy, and for the Whig 
Executive. 


BULLYING, 

“Tf this compromise be not faithfully execut- 
ed—if the law, and in other words the Constitu- 
tion,-be not enforced—all confidence between 
South and North is at an end. The Union itself 
must topple downwards. We know that such is 
the sentiment of the friends of the Union in 
Georgia. They expect to obtain a majority in 
the convention of Georgia. Hut they are deter- 
mined to take that ground, and to maintain it. 
We know that such is the determination of the 
most devoted friends of the Union in Virginia.”— 
Washington Union. 


“ Unless the citizens of that place bestir them- 
selves, and redeem the character of the city from 
this foul disgrace, they may have the honor of 
setting an example which will tend, with fatal 
certainty, to accelerate the dissolution of the 
Union, and the tearing asunder of all those tics, 
social and political, that bind us together as one 
people The choice is before them—the Union, or 
the unrebuked rescue af runaway slaves. _ There ig no 
other alternative—there is no middle ground. 
On one or the other must they take their 
stand.”—Ihid. 


“We differ little from them as to the line of 
duty which the actual occurrence of these things 
should dictate. They would resist in anticipation 
of evil: we would wait till all fair and honorable 
means of prevention had been ineffectually tried. Then, 
if the dominant majority should remain ‘deaf to 
the voice of duty and of consanguinity,’ we would 
resort to more stringent, and, if necessary, extreme 
measures. We would shake hands with such 
faithless and oppressive associates—separate from 
them, if our solemn duty required it, and form a 
Government of our own, under which we could 
live in security and honor.”—Jhid. 

“The whole compromise ought to be carried 
out; and, further, no new aggression should beat- 
tempted—no new agitation permitted in our pub- 
lic councils. The most vigorous measures must 
be adopted to prevent it. If these fail, then the 
issue is made, and the Union cannot be maintain- 
ed. The most glorious structure that the world 
has ever seen will be sacrificed to the rage of fanat- 
— and the intrigues of factious politicians.”— 

bid. 


“ The election in New York takes place on the 
5th instant ; and if, unfortunately, a considerable 
number of tho disciples of Seward’s higher-law 
creed be elected to Congress and the other impor- 
tant offices, and a disposition be manifested to aid 
that pestiferous demagogue in his attempt to re- 
peal the fugitive-slave law, and to disturb any of 
the other measures of the compromise, it will be 
fraught with the most deadly consequences to the 
welfare of the country. It will react in the South, 
and unstring the arms of the friends of the Union. 
We feel, however, great confidence in a favorable 
issue of the election in the Empire State.”— Ibid. 


“They have been made to believe that the 
South is not in carnest-—that she is threatening, 
and will never strike. This is a gross and fatal 
mistake. The Union is in imminent danger; and 
if the compromise be broken—if the Constitution 
be further violated, and this agitation be continued 
and further eggression be committed on the 
South—this glorious Union is gone.”— Ibid. 


“Should any attempt be made to repeal the 
law or strip it of its efficiency, the South will 
treat the question as no longer debatable—as no 
longer fit for action; and if the Hotspurs and fa- 
natics of the North should persist in their rash 
endeavors to violate the compromise and the Con- 
stitution, those fanatics and factious politicans will 
arg to answer for the fearful consequences.” — 

The Union is filled from day to day with this 
kind of stuff. The single idea presented is, “let the 
compromise alone, or we’ll break down the Union.” 
Men of spirit at the North, men of taste at the 
South, are disgusted with this bullying tone, 
Speaking in behalf of a large portion of the free 
People of the country, we tell the Union, that we 
attach no importance to its menaces, which are as 
meaningless as its arguments are inconclusive. 

The electors of the, North will vote just as 

they please, without any reference to its opinions 
or objurgations. Whether a majority of “ the dis- 
ciples of Seward’s higher-laty creed” be elected to 
Congress or not, is quite unimportant, so long as 
it is certain that a majority of the Representatives 
to be chosen from that section will be composed 
of opponents of the extension of slavery, and ha- 
ters of the infamous Fugitive law. Nobody in his 
senses doubts that fact, and nobody in his senses 
imagines that any “deadly consequences” will 
result from it. 
The Union’s threat that, should any attempt be 
made to repeal or amend the Fugitive law, “ the 
South will treat the question as no longer de- 
batable,” will affect the nerves of no one except 
those of the valiant General, Cass. The repre- 
sentatives of the Northern People, upon whom 
especially the law was intended to operate, will 
take the liberty of inquiring into its constitution- 
ality, its necessity, its policy, whenever it may 
please them to do so, and, if it were not for the 
doughfaces, our word for it, they would repeal it. 
If they needed a stimulant to this work, the bul- 
lying of the Union would supply it. 

We will not impute to all the slaveholders the 
extreme folly of this print. Extravagant as they 
are apt to be in their pretensions, they are not 
quite so arrogant as to tell the North, that a law 
which has to be executed chiefly among its citi- 
zens is “not longer debatable” —shall not be ques- 
tioned or opposed by their Representatives. It 





will be opposed with all the energies that the hon- 


est Representatives of a free peoplecan command, 
It will be the agitating question of the next ses- 
sion. Congress will be compelled to consider it, 
A refusal to do so will arouse everywhere in the 
North the spirit of revolution. There is such a 
thing as presuming too far on its forbearance. 
That, the slaveholders may find out when too late 
to correct their mistake. 

The law is a debatable and a repealable one—it 
may be debated without a dissolution of the Union, 
but it will bgglet the Union stand or fall. As to 
its repeal, Rt is another question. Ifthe North 
were united, there would be no doubt concerning 
it: it would be repealed more quickly than it 
passed. But, to the disgrace of the non-slave- 
holders of the country be it spoken, they are not 
united. There are traitors, or cowards, or short- 
sighted men enough among them to baflle their 
will for the present. That there will be a major- 
ty of the members of the House in favor of re- 
peal or essential modifications, we have no doubt ; 
but, in the Senate, there will be at least six Sen- 
ators from free States who will be found against 
all change. So long as they remain in their seats, 
the law will remain on the statute book; so that 
the agitation for repeal must be directed towards 
effecting such a revolution in their respective 
States, as shall give them an opportunity to retire 
from public life. 


Tue Banriore Crirrer is amusing. Speaking 
of the excitement in Boston against the Fugitive 
law it gravely says— 

_ “Tf the law shall be successfully resisted, then 
it, will become the duty of the Southern States to 
act in the premises, and to act with energy and 
decision. Three points will be presented for the 
cousideration of the South, viz: To refuse to con- 
sume the manufactures of Massachusetts—to send 
a sufficient number of crmed men to see that the law 


shall be duly enforced in Swure cases—or to secede 
from the Union.” 


The idea of sending a sufficient number of 
armed men to old Massachusetts, to catch runa- 
ways, iscapital. If this fail to bring the Yankees 


to their senses, they must be beyond the reach of 
reason. 


BE PATIENT. 

Let not the friends of Freedom be driven to 
the use of intemperate expressions or rash meas- 
ures. “Oppression maketh a wise man mad ;” 
but, for all that, it were better that the wise mau 
should remain sober. Never before was there 
greater need of patience and wisdom. Nothing 
will be gained by violence. 

Let the advocates of Slavery deal in menace, 
vituperation, and lynch law. We have truth, 
reason, 2nd numbers on our side. Unless Free- 
dom be betrayed at the North, a perpetual limit 
has been set to all slaveholding territory in this 
Union. The entire Pacific coast is consecrated 
to Freedom. State after State, to be organized 
out of that territory, will come into the Union 
free from the taint of Slavery. 

The people of New Mexico have given such 
evidence of their determination to preserve their 
soil free, that, unless the Judges whom the Exec- 
utive has appointed for the Territory, overrule 
at once the Popular Will, the Common Law, and 
the Law of Nations, the States to be hereafter 
formed therein must be non-slaveholding. Min- 
nesota is in process of formation as a free State ; 
and other States of a like character have yet to be 
organized out of our Western and Northwestern 
territory. Already, the non-slaveholding States 
have a majority of six in the Senate. The next 
census will reveal such a growth of the free States, 
such an increase of their proportionate representa- 
tion in the House, as to make all schemes of Dis- 
union impracticable. 

Unless the Laws of Nature be a mockery, Pru- 
dence a fiction, and Experience a teacher of lies, 
Freedom must increase, and Slavery decrease, in 
this Union, until the whole land shall glow with 
the light of a universal Liberty. 

“Fle that believeth shall not make haste.” 

With such a prospect, there is no occasion for 
desperate or violent remedies against the usurpa- 
tions of Slavery. Public Opinion and the Ballot- 
Box are Our weapons; and these we shall use to 
resist aggression, not inflict it; to redress our 
grievances, not to make others suffer; to establish 
justice, and imbue the Federal Government with 
the same spirit of liberty which impelled our 
fathers to resist Foreign Tyranny, and set limits 
to the extension of Domestic Slavery. Strength 
that we have not to-day, will come to-morrow. 
What we cannot accomplish this year, we will try 
the next—ever hoping, ever doing. 

Nor need the slaveholding States infer from 
this that violent measures will be attempted 
against their institutions—that the Constitution 
will be violated, for the purpose of destroying sla- 
very, whenever the North shall have sufficient 
power. Ninety-nine hundredths of the people of 
that section believe that Congress has no right to 
abolish slavery in the States—and they would re- 
sist any attempt at usurpation of power over the 
subject, from an instinct of self-preservation, if 
for no other reason. No State right would be 
safe against the power of a Central Government 
which should be suffered to prostrate the right of 
a State to regulate its own domestic concerns, 
Why is it that, in a Confederacy of thirty-one 
States, some of them with populations, respective- 
ly, of two and three millions, the little States of 
Delaware and Rhode Island, with populations 
scarcely numbering one hundred thousand souls, 
enjoy, unmolested, unquestioned, equal political 
power, in the Senate of the United States, with 
their powerful associates? Because a regard for 
the Constitution and for fair dealing prevails 
among all, and because the self-interest of all is 
involved in the protection of the rights of each. 
No matter, then, what the ascendency of the free 
States in the Federal Government, the same 
causes Which give security to Delaware against 
the deprivation of her rights, would give security 
to, the slaveholding Statés. Other causes would 
work to the same result. 

The great body of the People of the North, un- 
less aroused by some gross act of aggression, like 
that of the Fugitive Law, are not apt to be pro- 
foundly excited upon the subject of Slavtry. 
They are not propagandists. Although we expect 
to see them setting their faces as flint against all 
attempts to involve them in the extension or sup- 
port of Slavery, and using their moral influence 
against it, they never can be induced to embark 
in violent measures for its overthrow. To imagine 
that the farmers, and manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, and shopkeepers, of the North could be 
prevailed upon to use their power in Congress to 
force through an unconstitutional act for abolish- 
ing slavery in the States, and then employ the 
army of the United States to enforce the act, is 
simply nonsensical. 

Of the philanthropists of the free States, 
actively engaged in the Anti-Slavery enterprise, 
we know of none who contemplate violent aggres- 
sion. Generally, they believe that peaceful meas- 
ures, in all reforms, are demanded by the spirit 
and precepts of Christianity ; and their philos-' 
ophy teaches them that a civil and servile war 
is not the true road to Freedom—not a fitting 
preparation for an Emancipation, which shall 
bless alike both races, and harmonize their rela- 
tions, 

While the South, therefore, has nothing to ap- 
prehend from the vast preponderance of non- 
slaveholders in the Federal Government, the 
friends of Freedom have every reason to look for- 
ward to it with hope and gladness. Let them 
bide their time, and possess their souls in patience, 
discountenancing violence, and relying upon 
peaceable means, diligently and faithfully used, to 
redress all grievances and secure the triumph of 
Truth and Justice. 

“Diligently and faithfully used.” Remember, 
the Southern delegation in Congress could never 
have passed territorial bills without the Proviso, 
or forced through the Fugitive Bill, by their own 
strength. The free States have a majority of 
forty in the House and six in the Senate; so that 
they may thank some of their own representatives 
for the passage of these obnoxious measures. Let 
the North reform itself; this is its first duty, 
Let it mark the representatives who have proved 





false to the cause of freedom; let it confide its 








interests to none who will sacrifice free Principles 
to perpetuate the Slave Interest. 

If it want the Fugitive Law repealed, it will 
not do to send such men to the United States 
Senate as Lewis Cass, Daniel Dickinson, and 
Daniel Webster. How many of the thousands of 
its citizens who are now anathematizing in public 
mectings the Compromise members of Congress, 
will carry their indignation to the polls, and make 
it tell upon the elections, in defiance of all party 
considerations ? 


SATURDAY EVENING Post AND MRS. SOUTIH- 





“We are happy to be able to announce to the 
numerous readers of the Post, that we have made 
an arrangement with Mrs. Emma D. E.N. Sonru- 
wortu, author of ‘ Retribution,” ‘The Deserted 
Wife” ‘Shannondale” &c, by which, after the 
ist of January next, she will (with the exception 
of an occasional story in a Washington paper) 
write exclusively for the Post.”—Sat. Ev. Post. 

The “Washington paper” referred to is, the 
National Era. 

The Post, in some additional remarks, pays a 
high, but well-deserved, tribute to the genius of 
Mrs. Southworth. We have no doubt that the 
engagement will be agreeable and advantageous 
to both the enterprising publisher and our esteem- 
ed friend, the untiring author. We like to see 
our literary women liberally paid for their con- 
tributions to American Literature. 


——_—_ 


THE COMPROMISE.” 


The Compromise must be sustained in all its 
parts; and it must be sustained not simply asa 
series of measures providing for the admission of 
California, the reclamation of fugitive slaves, 
Territorial Governments for Utah and New 
Mexico, and the settlement of the Texas bounda- 
ry; but it must be sustained as a treaty of peace 
and amity, adjusting the principles of future ac- 
tion, and binding the Federal Government to stay 
its hands from meddling with slave institutions. 
These peace measures were not intended simply 
to heal the particular and specific wounds which 
afflicted the country during the first session of 
the Thirty-first Congress; but they were intend- 
ed to provide for the future, by establishing a 
rule for the settlement of all the questions which 
grow out of slave institutions. We therefore 
contend that the compromise will be violated not 
only in the repeal of the fugitive slave law, but in 
either of the following cases : 

1. When the fugitive slave bill is repealed or 
rendered ineffectual] ; 

2. When a State is refused admittance because 
its constitution admits slavery ; 

3 When slavery is abolished in the District of 
Columbia ; 

4. When Congress attempts to regulate the 
slave trade between the States; 

5. When Congress attempts to interfere with 
slavery in the States ; or, 

6. When it imposes the Wilmot Proviso on the 
Territories. 

To sum up all these in one proposition, it ap- 
pears to us that the compromise is violated whenever 
the Federal Government departs from the principle of 
non-intervention.— Washington Union. 

The Union seems to be laboring under a strange 
hallucination. The “Compromise” never passed 
Congress. After a desperate and protracted 
struggle, it was utterly demolished, and Mr. 
Clay, its great advocate, betook himself to salt 
water to restore the capital he had wasted in 
that famous project. No—we are mistaken—it 
was not utterly demolished. A vestige of it, the 
Utah bill, received the sanction of the Senate, and 
was sent to the House, bearing the high-sounding 
title of the great Omnibus itself. 

After that, several measures were taken up 
put through the usual course, and were suc- 
cessively adopted, without any compact or agree- 
ment, but simply because there happened to be 
majorities in favor of them. Nobody dreamed 
that they constituted a Compromise—nobody call- 
ed them a Compromise. Even the “Omnibus” 
itself escaped that braud. The readers of the 

Union will remember how indignantly it rejected 


of the Omnibus, as “ the Adjustment”—and all its 
advocates styled it, “the Adjustment.” It was 
no Compromise, they proudly declared—-for no 
party, no section, compromised any right or in- 
terest. 

If the combination of the measures, denomi- 
nated the Omnibus, could not be called a Com- 
promise, much less could the measures, when 
singly considered, and passed successively, with- 
out any compact or agreement, making the pas- 
sage or fulfilment of one, dependent upon that of 
the other. 

The Union may mystify itself, but no one else. 
The measures adopted by Congress, at its last 
session, were distinct measures, separately acted 
upon, considered and adopted according to usual 
parliamentary forms, and, like all other laws, are 
subject to revision, amendment, or repeal, at the 
discretion of the Law Making power. The Peo- 
ple did not confer on Congress the power to com- 
promise their rights, or to pass irrepealable laws— 
nor did Congress pretend to perpetrate any such 
absurdity. 

Besides, there was nothing in the nature of the 
measures, involving compromise. California was 
admitted as a State, with a Constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery. She had a right to admission, and 
Congress had no right to object to her Constitu- 
tion on account of its anti-slavery provision. This 
has always been Southern doctrine, and, in this 
case, the North was interested in her admission. 
There was no concession on either side, of course 
no compromise. New Mexicoand Utah were plac. 
ed under Territorial Government, and the Proviso 
was omitted. This was a clear gain by the South, 
not conceded by the North, but extorted from 
the fears of some of its representatives. Where 
one section gained all it demanded, and the other 
lost all that it insisted upon, through the treach- 
ery of some of its agents, how could there be a 
“ compromise ?” 

But, it may be said that the abolition of the 
slave trade was a concession to the North, and the 
Fugitive bill a concession to the South. We 
recollect well, that Mr. Clay and Mr. King, both 
Southern men, were the most zealous for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade in the District. By 
+hem and other Southern men, the slave-pens 
were stigmatized as nuisances, and a disgrace to 
the capital city of the nation. Besides, the meas- 
ure was only a transcript of what had been done 
by many slaveholding States. It was not then a 
concession to the North. It was only carrying 
out in relation to the District a policy which has 
long prevailed in a majority of the slave States. 
It was a Southern as well as Northern measure. 
Ifthe South conceded nothing, in what consists 
the “ compromise ?” 

As to the Fugitive bill, it is a concession to the 
Slaveholding Interest, without any equivalent. If 
it be constitutional and right, it should stand for 
that reason; if wrong, and beyond what the Con- 
stitution requires or authorizes, it should be re- 
pealed for that reason—and the repeal would not 
be in violation of any right, or of good faith ; or 
of any compact or compromise, there being none 
to violate. 

The Union may rest assured that when the 
friends of Freedom obtain the ascendency in Con- 
gress, they will exercise their own judgment as to 
the continuance, amendment, or repeal of any of 
the late measures of that body, without reference 
to its hallucination about a compremise, but guid- 
ed alone by what they believe constitutional and 
proper. 





“Dear Docror Batter: Will you be so good 
as to inform your readers why you have said noth- 
ing of the character of the ‘ Free Presbyterian, 


“Yours, respectfully.” 

1 don’t know, indeed. I plead guilty to doing 
some things, and leaving undone others, without 
any reason at all—just because an editor cannot 
always think. If it will please our friend, or do 
service to the “ Free Presbyterian,” we will say, 
what we thoughtwe had said, that it is a well- 
conducted newspaper, the faithful exponent espe- 
cially of the Anti-Slavery principles of the Free 
Presbyterians, those seceders from the Presbyte- 
rian organizations, who feel bound to set their 
faces as flint against all toleration of Slavery. It 
is edited by a man of sterling integrity, whom we 
never knew to go off half-cocked, except once, and 
that was, when he fired at us for writing what we 











did not write. 


that title, and how affectionately it always spoke 





For the National Era, 


A WINTER EVENING RHYME. 


LLIAM SYDNEY THAYER. 














A smitten the hill-fops, 
elds blushed where he came, 
th of Autumn’s Angels 

Had set the woods aflame. 


A 


No longer the dusty road side 
Did the golden rod adorn, 

No more the feet of the west wind 
Danced on the tasselled corn. 


Birds of passage, sailing southward, 
Like ships along the skies, 

Seemed to bear away our sunshine 
To their tropical Paradise. 


The sunlight fled o'er the mountains, 
‘The day had nearly ceased, 

And the waves of the twilight shadows 
Were flowing towards the east. 


The dying sun with hig gjpries 
Had robed the meadow sward, 

As the Prophet threw off his mantle, 
To go before the Lord. 


Along the river’s margin, 
Not knowing where or why, 
Went forth two loving beings, 
Went forth my love and I. 


And her gaze, so calmly earnest, 
With joy my son! did thrill, 

As a flush falling out from a clond rift 
Gladdens the snowy hill. 


She raised her drooping eyelids, 
With a sad and mild surprise, 

For she saw the Sable Angel 
That was unseen to my eyes. 


The crickets were singing Joudly 
At the birth of the fair young moon, 
And the winds with the rustling cedars 
Were weaving a mournful tune. 


We heard not; all seemed silent 

As the pulse of Nature had stopped 
To catch the tremulous accents 

That from her dear lips dropped. 


Oh, words, so few and precions! 
Ye never can depart, 

Till all its clinging fancies 
Shall leave this beating heart. 


And though among the Living 
Her face no more is seen, 

And the kindly snows are keeping 
Her grave-sod warm and green— 


As | sit in my room by the fire 
This wintry night and cold, 

Her presence quietly gliding 
Comes near me as of old. 


I feel her hand’s light presaure, 
I see her features fair, 

And beneath that look so saintly 
I breathe another air. 


Thanks, Father, that still thou sendest 
Some glad beatitude, 

Some blessed presence to the soul, 
Some messenger of Good. 


That, to every suffering spirit, 
Some luring Phantom calla, 

And Hope and Memory open 
Their angel-haunted halls. 


Cambridge, January, 1850. 


> 


HONOR TO MR. BINGHAM. 

In all parts of this State we have the strongest 
expressions of approbation of Mr Bingham’s 
course. A meeting at Lower Saginaw passed the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That we cordially approve of the 
course pursued by our Representative in Con- 
gress, the Hon. Kingsley 8S. Bingham—the faith- 
ful, fearless, and honest representative of the 
constituency he represented, and by whom he 
was elected—on the bill for the admission of 
California ; his manly opposition to the extension 
of slavery, the infamous Fugitive Slave bill, and 
against the renewal of the plough patent to the 
heirs of Jethro Wood; and hereby tender him 
our heartfelt thanks for the faithful services ren- 
dered.— Peninsular Freeman. 

Praise nobly deserved. 





“Joun WentTwortn, member of Congress from 
this district, returned to this city last week. He 
will have time only to stay at home about ten 
days, before it will be necessary to return to the 
next Congress, which will be his last session. His 
place will be filled by another, and we have our 
opinion that we shall not be benefited by the 
change.- Wentworth has his faults—but there is 
no doubt but that he has represented the wishes 
of his constituents faithfully on most of the im- 
portant questions, and he has certainly worked 
well for the distriect—Chicago Citizen. 

We hope Mr. Malony, his successor, will prove 
as true to the liberal sentiment of his district as 
John Wentworth has done. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY, 


The following paragraph from one of our ex- 
changes communicates a discovery which prom- 
ises to “ to take the shine off” of anything that 
has been found out lately, as well as from the 
hair of hoary-headed gentlemen : 

“A distinguished General (Twiggs) returned 
from the Mexican war covered with ‘glory’ He 
had, however, two marks of hard service which 
laurels could not hide—as they did Ceresar’s bald- 
ness. One was a head as white as wool, and the 
other a cutaneous eruption on the forehead. For 
the latter, he was advised to try a mixture of sul- 
phur, and sugar of lead, and rose water. In ap- 
plying it, some of the mixture moistened the hair 
on the forehead, and after a while that part of his 
hair resumed the original color. He then applied 
the mixture to all his hair, and it became, and 
now is, of its primitive sandy hue. He commu- 
nicated it to some of his friends in Washington, 
especially to some ex-members who are widowers, 
and seeking preferment—and it has been found 
efficacious in every instance. It does not dye the 
hair, but seems to operate upon the roots, and re- 
store the original tolor. 

“The receipt is as follows: 1 drachm Sac-Sul- 
phur, 1 drachm Sugar of Lead, 4 oz. Rose Water, 
mix them, and shake the phial on using the mix- 
ture, and bathe the hair twice a day for a week, 
or longer if necessary.” 

The receipt is not correct. It should read, 
Lac Sulphur, not Sac Sulphur, and the propor- 
tions are not put down according to the original 
recipe. This was as follows: Sugar of Lead 1 
drachm, Lac Sulphur 2 drachms, Rose Water 
4 02. 

The Lac Sulphur is almost insoluble, and the 
probability is, that the Sugar of Lead is the only 
potential ingredient. Of the effect of the mix- 
ture, if properly used, there can be no doubt. It 
will change gray hair to a brown, and its effect 
upon the growth and healthiness of the hair is 
decidedly beneficial. It cleanses the scalp, and 
we have observed, that during its use, the hair is 
not apt tocomeout. | 

We think the propor’ ion of sugar of lead ought 
to be doubled. That is, to four ounces, apothe- 
cary weight or measure, of water, there should be 
of sugar of lead and lac sulphur, each, two 
drachms. 

Rose Water is directed to be used, but it is 
not essential. Where much of the mixture is 
consumed, it makes it rather costly. Indeed, the 
Rose Water is the only expensive ingredient in 
it. Soft water will do as well, and whenever 
used, the mixture can be rendered sweet-smelling, 
with cologne. 

The newspapers direct that it should be shaken 
up whenever used. This will do, if the object be 
to convert each particular hair into a brimstone 
match, standing out, stiff and erect, ready for ig- 
nition. We have seen some poor fellows, victims 
of this advice, with a singularly sulphurous look 
about their heads, and quite anxious to exchange 
the new brimstone suit for their old silver-tipped 
head dress. 

The true plan is, to shake the mixture thor- 
oughly, after using it, not before. Let it be still 
and limpid when you put it on. : 

Be sure the apothecary do not make a mis- 
take and give you black sulphur, instead of Lac 
Sulphur. That would be a rather strong medi- 
cament, And do not let him put you off with 
© flowers of sulphur ”—what you want is, the real 


Lac Sulphur. 


At first, use it two or three times » day, moist~ 
ening every hair, and rubbing the root zealously, 
When you have restored its youth, use it, as you 
would water, once a day, in the morning, to moist- 
en the hair, so that you may, by the aid of your 
ordinary instrumentalities, restrain its eccentrici- 
ties, and make it lie smoothly and modestly 
upon your scalp. By the time the process has 
been completed, you must get your wife, if you 
have one, to introduce you to yourself, for you 
will hardly know whether the glossy brown head 


\ 








that looks out at you from the glass belongs to 
that venerable, gray-headed gentleman who used 
to face you whenever you stood before that me. 
dium. 

Such is the great Twiggs discovery—such iis 
power, and the true mode of using it. Let 
one infer from this, that we speak from ex 
ence. We dislike egotism, and wish to } 
stood as communicating the results of 
critical observation. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


THe INTERNATIONAL Montuiy Macazing or | ITER 





TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. November, 1259 New Yort 
Stringer & Townsend. 

Hanrer’s New Montunry Macazine November, |) 
New York: The Harpers. 

Litre.i’s Livinc Aor. Boston: E. Littell & ( » 


These three periodicals embrace ne arly all that 
is valuablein Foreign Periodical Literature. 

Littell’s is the oldest, and hag secured a fiy 
hold on public opinion. The editor takes a widk 
range in making his selections, and is carefal to 
present us with the substantial results of Foreign 
Science, as well as the most entertaining articics 
of Foreign Literature. 

Harrver’s New Monrnry has attained, sine 
its commencement a few months since. great popu. 
larity. The November number closes the first 
volume of six numbers, and the issne. it is ay 
nounced, now amounts to fifty thousand conic 
Few publishers understand go well how to pa 
vey for the public taste. Both of these mont! 
lies we have noticed at length in a former ni 
ber of the Era. 

The InTERNATIONAL, is another candidate fo 
public favor, and there is plenty of room for it 
Four numbers constitute a volume, at Si. By 
the single number it is 25 cents, hy the year $5 
The magazine is exceedingly well edited. it is 
not exclusively devoted to selections from Foreign 
Literature; considerable space, we obser ve, is 
assigned to original papers from lowe Authors 
of distinction. Translations are also given from 
the best French and German authors. A most 
interesting department of the work is that allotted 
to “ Authors and Books,” in which a general sur 
vey of the condition and current events of thi 
Literary World is taken, so that one obtains 
very good idea of what authors are doing every 
where. 7 . 

We wish all these publications great success 
Their enterprising publishers deserve well of the 
American public. 

The last-named magazine is for sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, above 9th street 
Washington ; Harper’s New Monthly, by Franck 
Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue; and Littell’s Liv 
ing Age, by W. Adam, Pa. avenue. 





SLACKWooD’s EpinrurGH MAGAziNE. 
New York: Leonard Seott & Uo. 
Maury, Penn. avenue, Washington. 


October, Iss 
For sale by ‘Taylor & 


“Christopher under Canvass,” © The Green Hi 
and “ My Novel; or, Varieties of English Life: 
are the chief attractions of this number. ‘I'he 
“Green Hand” winds up his “ short yarn,” which 
has been running only some fourteen months. It 
is a capital sea story. We notice the beginning 
of another interesting series of papers, entitled 
“ Modern State Trials.’ The other articles are 
Military Life in North Africa, the French Wars ¢ 
Religion, and several delightful poems from D.//, 





GrauAM’s AMERICAN MontTHLy. December, 1850. Phila- 
delphia: George R. Graham, editor. 
Adam, Pa. avenue, Washington. 

The embellishments in Graham’s Monthly are 
worth the price of the volume. The reading mat 
ter grows better and better. Some of the hest 
minds of the country are laid under contribution 
Two Poems in this number are particularly no 
ticeable—one, of gorgeous fancies, by R. EI. Stol- 
dard, another, on the death of Wordsworth, by 
William S. Thayer, some of whose productions 
have graced our columns. 


THe Knickergocker. New York: Samuel Huesto 
For sale as above. 

This number is overflowing with poetry, some 
of it of sterling metal. The editor’s gossip with 
readers and correspondents is as sparkling as 
ever. 


For sale by W 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND 
November, 1850. 


Rewiaiovs Misce.nany 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

The reader of this able Quarterly will find 
much to interest him in an article on Reforms ani 
Reformers, by the Rev. John Parkman. Mr 
Everett’s writings are noticed critically by the 
Hon. George S. Holland. The admirers of Mr. 
Giles will be delighted with an elaborate article 
from his pen on the influences of the character 
of Christ. The other articles are, Modern Seepii 
cism, The Motive of Virtue, and North Americei 
Review on Hungary. 





THe ConsPIRATOR. 
Appleton & Co. 
Washington. 

A new novel, by a Western lady, fouided 
upon the conspiracy of Aaron Burr. We could 
wish that the genius of the accomplished author- 
ess had selected a theme that had not become 
almost too commonplace for fiction. She has fine 
abilities, and a certain friend, who had the pleas 
ure of seeing several chapters of the present 
work in manuscript, speaks in high terms of the 
power they evinced. 


By A. E. Dupuy. New York: 1). A 
For sale by R. Farnham, Penn. aven 





ADDITIONAL Mgmoirs oF My YouTH. 
tine. 


By A. De Lamar 


GRNEVIEVE, or the History of a Servant Girl. 
tine. Translated by A. R. Scoble. 
Harpers. For sale by Franck Taylor. 


By Lamar 
New York: the 


When we sit down to oneof Lamartine’s books. 
the first sensation is displeasur@ at his egotism 
and strained sentimentalism; but this feeling is 
soon lost in admiration of his fine sensibility, his 
delicate perception of the Beautiful, his afliaeni 
imagination, the nobleness of his sentiments, the 
warm eloquence of his style. 

The works noticed above are his latest. Gen 
vieve is an exquisite story, the beginning of a 
series, we understand, to be written for “the Px 
ple. It isa most praiseworthy undertaking, an‘ 
Lamartine, with his genuine sympathies with the 
laboring masses, is the very man for the work 





WiLui1aM Tait. D. Appleton & Co. For sale by RK. Farn 
ham, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 


Florian. Appended, isa life of the author, and 
in the same volume is bound up a sketch of An- 
dreas Hofer, the “Tell” of the Tyrol. The 
whole is handsomely printed, and embellished with 
very pretty engravings on wood. 

The stvle of the author is florid, but he nar- 
rates with so much grace and pathos the principal 
incidents in the life of the heroic Tell, that one’s 
attention is fairly taken captive. We suppose 
the book is intended for boys ; but, having picked 
it up just to glance at it, we could not help read- 
ing it all through, although we are a litile past 


boyhood. 





Cup's Story Boox. New York: J). Appleton & Co 
For sale as above. 

A fine Holyday Gift, for little folk. It contains 

eight stories, and a number of attractive pictures. 


—_—»> 





Novemper 4, 1850, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
Dear Siz: Lam requested to state that the pa- 
per coming to this office for Robert Offley does 
not arrive here, for some weeks past, on the day 
when due; and further, that the number contain- 
ing the “ Fugitive Slave Law” has not at all come 
to hand, and is required 6s a reference, as well as 
to become acquainted with the provisions of the 
law. You will please forward that number. 
Yours, &c., Wiiiam Fox, P. M. 
Will Mr. Fox please tell us what is the address. 
Ed. Eva. 
" ‘ove ae 
TRIAL OF GENERAL CHAPLIN FOR CARRYING 
‘OFF SLAVES. 


ockviLLE, Md., Nov. 11,6 P. M.—The pre- 
tiodary movements for the trial of General 
Chaplin, on the charge of carrying off es 
commenced this morning. George R. Richard- 
son, Esq, Attorney General, and ogg A “A 
peared for the prosecution, and Chas. fi. . t 0 
Baltimore, Mr. Brewer of Montgomery, _— - 
Radcliffe of Washington, as counselffor the de- 
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This is a translation from the French of M. De - 
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The witnesses were all present, and were ex- 
amined by the grand jury, and a true bill re- 
turned against the accused. The counsel for the 
prosecution stated that they would be ready for 
trial to-morrow, and the witnesses and petit jury 
were ordered to be in attendance. 

There were several ladies and gentlemen, 
friends of Chaplin, present, with quite a large 
number of citizens. s. 


ae ee 
LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA, 

Prcx’s Rancno, CanaveRas River, 

San Joaquin Co., California, Sept. 18, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dean Str: Being tired of the life of the city, I 
left San Francisco a fortnight since, for a trip up 
into the mountains, where | could breathe pure air, 
free from dust, eat fresh wild game, and perhaps 
“hag” a little of the yellow dross for which all 
the civilized world are seeking so eagerly. I left 
San Francisco on the night of the 3d, and 
yeached Stockton the following morning a little 
after daylight. 

The city of Stockton lies at the head of a slough, 
or “slue,” as they term it here, which runs out of 
the San Joaquin river, and distant about twenty 
miles from it. This slough is navigable all the 
year round by boats drawing not more than six 
feet of water. Stockton is a pretty little town, 
lying embosomed among lofty cak trees, which 
throw a cool shade upon it. When last I saw 
Stockton, but little over a year since, the city 
consisted of two tents and a rush house; it now 
contains some six or eight thousand inhabitants, 
and some of the prettiest buildings in California. 

mong them the house of C. M. Weber, the 
former owner of the rancho upon which Stockton 
stands. Stockton is the embarcadero for all the 
southern mines, and must always be a point of 
importance so long as the gold of California con- 
tinues to be an attraction. 

L remained two days in Stockton, and started 
for the Moquelumne river ; but, upon reaching the 
Calaveras, finding an old friend in the proprietor 
of this rancho, concluded to spend a few days in 
this delightful spot, previous to buckling myself 
to a spade and pick-axe. The Calaveras river 
rises at the base of the Sierra Nevada, and, run- 
ning a course of nearly a hundred miles, empties 
into the San Joaquin about twenty miles below 
here. This portion of the country is destined yet 
to be the garden spot of California. For a circuit 
of twenty miles round here is a level plain, covered 
with magnificent oak trees, usually about a hun- 
dred feet apart, and with a thick growth of grass 
and wild oats. The soil, is a rich black loam, but 
now crusted and cracked by the burning rays of 
the sun, which pour on it from this unclouded 
sky. The Calaveras, for twenty miles, is lined 
with grape vines clinging to the tall oaks, and 
from which the juicy fruit is hanging in rich, ripe 
clusters. 

All that is required here to render this a garden, 
is water during the summer morfths. I am satis- 
fied that, with irrigation, crops of grain and vege- 
tables could be raised here, such as no other 
part of the world can produce. Yankee ingenu- 
ity will yet overcome this difficulty. A ranchero 
near Stockton has already bored an artesian well 
on his land, and many others are intending to do 
the same. 

The settler upon this rancho, Mr. Charles Peck, 
is one of those queer geniuses who, striking out 
from the busy, trodden paths in which men tread, 
has formed a plan of his own, and leaving home’ 
friends, and the civilized and refined life of cities, 
has built himself a home here upon the broad 
prairie, where, beneath this delightfal sky, he in- 
tends spending the remainder of his day8. Mr. 
Peck came to this country in the same ship with 
me, some four years ago, and having been very 
successful in the mines, returned home to Boston 
last January, after an absence of more than three 
years, bade adieu to his family and friends, came 
immediately back, settled on this lovely spot, 
stocked his farm with horses and cattle, is about 
commencing some extensive agricultural opera- 
tions, and is on the high-road to fortune. This is 
the class of men who are to permauently found 
our State institutions, and place them on a more 
certain basis than the fortune of the gold-hunter— 
the earnest, ardent, hard-working American 
youth. Many other young men have lately set- 
tled upon land in this vicinity, with the intention 
of cultivating the soil. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the Government of the United States will 
look with a liberal eye upon these pioneers who 
are subduing the wilderness, and will, if not dis- 
turbed, yet make it ‘“‘ bud and blossom as the rose- 
tree.” 

It igs certainly very unfortunate that Congress 
has as yet taken no action in regard to the pub- 
lic lands of California. This extensive domain of 
virgin soil is now fast getting into the hands of, 
either greedy speculators, many of whom are 
manufacturing false titles,or in those of actual 
settlers, who are building their homes upon it in 
all the uncertainty as to whether they will be able 
to hold it or not. Things are fast becoming set- 
tled in California upon a more permanent basis 
than ever before, and troubles of the greatest 
kind would inevitably ensue, should an attempt 
be made in the future to dispossess the -present 
settlers of their lands. If Congress ever intend, 
upon any terms, to admit us into the Confederacy, 
it is high time that some action in advance was 
taken in this matter. Many of the settlers are 
young men, who came to California as soldiers 
during the war with Mexico, were disbanded 
here, and have located their land-warrants, think- 
ing they have a perfect right so to do, upon the 
public domain. 

I picked up, accidentally, a New York paper 
yesterday, which strayed away up here, and saw, 
with deep regret, the statement of the failure of 
the Compromise bill. Not that, in a moral point 
of view, I consider that bill as the best; but, be- 
lieving as I do that, at present, it, or some bill of 
the kind, is the only one that can give us any 
reasonable prospect of admission. As a citizen 
of the United States, I have no objection, indi- 
vidually, to a compromise with the South, so far 
as affects the whole Confederacy ; but, as a citizen 
of California, in common with nine-tenths of my 
fellow-citizens, my feelings are entirely against 
any compromise that can altef one jot or tittle 
of our present constitutional law in regard to 
slavery. 

Slavery can never be legalized in California. 
We are a free-souled and hardy race here, and 
can never breathe the polluted air of slavery. Let 
Congress, if they choose, send back our Constitu- 
tion to us for a revision, or a re-submission to the 
sovereign people of the State, and every hillside, 
plain, mountain gorge, and river bed, will again, 
as before, send up the ery of “Liberty to all.” 
The tardy action of Congress will, however, cause 
difficulties in this matter. I suppose that there 
are in this State, in direct contradiction to our 
constitutional law, at least a hundred persons 
held as slaves, who have been brought here from 
the Southern States—their owners taking the 
ground that our law upon this subject is invalid 
until ratified by the action of Congress. In one 
case of which I heard, a slave who had escaped 
was returned to his master by a judicial decree 
founded upon this idea. When will our rights 
be acknowledged? When shall we be released 
from the perplexing uncertainty which now re- 
strains and binds our young limbs? 

The news of the failure of the Compromise bill 
has created, or rather fanned again into a life, a 
feeling in California that renders our condition 
more unsettled than ever before. As yet, there 
has been no action taken in regard to a strike for 
an independent Government, but among all classes 
there is a strong latent feeling to this effect. The 
wrongs which have been inflicted upon us by the 
General Government demand redress ; and men 
are already talking of the propriety of throwing 
sane yoke. This state of things is very much 

0 Be deplored, but it is the inevitable result of 
™ deep deretictions of Congress. 
thee Rinne Culaveras, which in English means 

iver of Sculls,” derives its name from the 


fact of human sculls in iti i 
found in its bed and on ite banks nPhis: part of 
the country was formerly the great camping 
ground of the Indians of the San Joaquin valle 
Here blazed their council fires and. here were 
their plans of war arranged. Some thirty years 
since, the greatest Indian battle ever ned - in 
California was fought upon the bank of this: tiv 
between the IndianS of the Great Tulare valle? 
and those of the San Joaquin. The former A 
seems, had been making incursions upon the hunt. 
ing grounds of the lattor, had killed their el; 
and frightened away their smaller game. During 
one of these inroads, a party of them were attack. 
ed, and the whole Tulare tribe came to their res. 
cue. Over five thousand, it is said, were slain, 
and to this day the whitened sculls of the fallen 
— are found lying on the banks of the Cala- 
rag. 

The dreaded rainy season has already com- 
menced on these plains. Our first rain took place 
Some two weeks since, and it now rains almost 
daily. It has taken us by surprise, as we were 
not expecting it for two months to come, Much 


loss and suffering will ensue from the failure to 
make provision for it; but we are a hardy, perse- 
vering set, and can overcome many difficulties. 

I leave for the Moquelumne river to-morrow, 
and will in a few days indite you an episth h 
from “the diggings.” Till then, — re S, 

UR = 


“we 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, October 25, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The winter season is opening here, and I speak 
not merely in reference to the places of public 
amusement and the palaces of fashion, but, also, 
in reference to the philanthropic societies Which 
are the true glory of England. 

To be sure, Macready is next week to appear 
for the last time on the boards of old Drury ; and 
Fanny Kemble is reading Shakspeare to delight- 
ed audiences in provincial towns; and a series of 
brilliant national concerts have opened at one of 
the metropolitan theatres; and M. Jullien adver- 
tises a grand Bal Masyne to commence his season, 
and there are a thousand other trifles in the world 
of London which indicate the return of life and 
gayety to the metropolis: but there are other indi- 
cations of lifeand energy, in other quarters, which 
are more pleasing. 

Last week, the Notional Reform Association 
opened the winter’s campaign by a crowded pub- 
lic meeting at the London Tavern; Sir Joshua 
Walmsley in the chair. The friends of the cause 
of temperance also held a tea-meeting at the same 
place, and decided upon the programme for the 
year. 

Week after next, they have a grand opening 
demonstration at Drury Lane Theatre. Joseph 
Sturge of Birmingham will be there, and Samuel 
|. Bowley of Gloucester, and all the élite of the 
friends of temperance. During the winter a 
series of great public meetings will be held in 
Exeter Hall, and during the great exhibition next 
summer, a Grand World’s Meeting will be held 
in some suitable hall or theatre. So there prom- 
ises to be a large assortment of attractions next 
summer, with the World’s Peace Congress and 
the exhibition itself. 

The building for the Exhibition is rapidly 
progressing. Already the foundations are laid, 
and in a few days the columns will be raised, to 
bear their share of the burden of the great fabric. 
There are already steam-engines upon the ground, 
and 800 laborers are employed daily. 

The City of London Committee have already 
made a report of the articles sent from the cily 
proper, for exhibition. There are 10 exhibiters 
of minerals, metals, ores, and processes, 23 of 
vegetables, 163 of machinery, 178 of manufac- 
tures, and 51 exhibiters of the fine arts. I hada 
conversation the other morning with the inventor 
and patentee of the electrical clock, and saw in 
his house dozens of time-pieces going without 
pendulums or springs, and also saw a magnificent 
specimen of the invention, which will be on ex- 
hibition next summer. The inventor says he is 
the earliest inventor of magnetic clocks in the 
world, but whether France and America will 
allow this, is more than I can say—only he has 
secured a patent for this Kingdom. Already cases 
of goods, raw material, &c., have been enter- 
ed at the custom-house, from foreign countries. 
It is stated upon good authority that 1,500 French- 
men will exhibit in the great Fair, and by the 
overland mail, just received from China, it seems 

the fever has penetrated to that distance, for a 
large sum has been raised there towards the In- 
flustrial Exhibition Fund. ‘ 

During the last week, Lord Stanley and the 
Marquis of Granby have been making political 
speeches. The former, who, I need not say, is the 
leader of the protectionists in the House of Lords, 
has been giving the former a little sound advice, 
which at once awoke the fears of some of his 
brother conservatives. 

The gallant Marquis made a lengthy speech 
at an agricultural dinner down in Waltham, 
near the seat of his father, the Duke of Rutland, 
in which he predicted ruin for the farmers in 
consejuence of free trade, and yet wound up his 
speech by advising them to “farm well,” “exert 
themselves to the utmost,” and they might hope 
to weather the storm! To understand this sensi- 
ble advice, you must know that the farmers pres- 
ent were his father’s tenants, and while he predicted 
ruin for them, he gave them to understand, and 
plainly too, that on quarter days, cries of ruin 
would not settle up the rent rolis! Really itis a 
little strange that these “farmer’s friends” don’t 
practically show themselves so in this critical junc- 
ture; but they do not; it is enough for them ¢o 
talk. 

The friends of Episcopacy, and Protestants gen- 
erally, are amazed and excited in reference to the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
Eng!and. The Catholics reply, by saying that 
unti! quite recently, England has been treated the 
same as China is now—as a nation of heathen, 
with the Government of the Holy See adminis- 
tered through the College de Propaganda Fide. 
The object, in fact, has been, conversion. Now, 
another step has been warranted by circum- 
stances, for London itself has 170,000 Catholics, 
as many as there are in Rome. One third of 
Liverpool is Catholic, Preston one half, and in 
Manchester, Birmingham, and all the large towns, 
there are great bodies of Catholics, besides “ con- 
verts are regularly accruing to us, and inan increasing 
ratio,” say the friends of Rome, and so a Catholic 
Hierarchy has been established. 

But the people do not like it—Episcopacy does 
not like the idea of a Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster, and feels insulted. The Times has 
a powerful article upon the subject, in which it 
admonishes the Pope to be a little less zealous in 
his English proselytism, or at least a little more 
polite, or he had better have a care as to his own 
position at home. This is a significant hint from 
such a quarter ; and were the English Government 
seriously to notice the late movements of the Pope, 
there is little doubt that the disaffected Italiang 
would rejoice, and it might not be a very difficult 
matter to punish him for his presumption. 

A grand banquet is given to-day by the Lord 
Mayor of York, to the Lord Mayor of London. 
From all the accounts I read, it will be a splendid 
occasion. Prince Albert has consented to be 
present, and is now on his way there. A grand 
concert will be given, and a ball after the ban- 
quet, the Prince remaining the guest of the 
Mayor of York for the night. Covers will be laid 
for 240, and the celebrated Alexis Loyer is the 
manager on the occasion. The invitations are 
for six o'clock this evening. i 

The recent outrages in and near the metropo- 
lis, giving every one occasion to tremble for his 
own personal safety, have occasioned a healthy 
agitation which will result in good. Precaution- 
ary measures are to be taken, which must pre- 
vent the recurrence of such outrageous attempts 
upon property and life. The examination into 
the Frimley murder case goes on, but with little 
interest, as one of the three prigoners has confessed 
his participation in the deed. This was done, 
however, with the hope of saving his life. At 
present his testimony is only allowed to criminate 
himself, and he is sorely disappointed. 

The case of Mr. Cureton, who was throttled, 
robbed, and left almost dead, in his own room, in 
the broad day, promises well. The police with- 
out doubt have hold of the real pepetrators of the 
attack, at least one of them has another gentleman 
as guilty of a similar attack upon himself in the 
street. 

The American Merchants House (Mr. Hol- 
ford) case is also occupying the public attention. 
One of the robbers is undoubtedly dead, as he was 
tracked away from the scene of the night’s con- 
flict by his blood, and his hat was found perforat- 
ed by several “shot.” Mr. Holford is now in 
America, it is said. 

The French journals have been during the past 
week discussing the probable future course of 
General Changarnier. The Constitutionnel has a 
long article upon the subject, and argues that the 
General will support Louis Napoleon at least in 
the prolongation of his Presidential powers. It 
says that he owes his present high position to the 
President, and that he cannot hope for himself a 
more brilliant career than that which will surely 
await him if he gives in his adhesion, unreserved- 
ly, to the Prince President. This article, how- 





ever, is merely a /eeler, put out partly to frighten 
and coax the General over to the Napoleon party, 
and many parts of it show conclusively that that 
party fear him, and would do anything to make 
Sure of him. 

It strikes me that Changarnier will not assist 
the Presidential schemes, not so much from his 
love of the people, or republicanism, as from self- 
ishness; for he cannot help thinking that the 
Presidential seat is within his own grasp. 

he Government continues its shameful war- 
fare against the freedom of the press. Journals 





are seized every d " blish 
duel wnt inpioest editors and pu ers 


The politicians are already speculating upon 
the forthcoming message from the President. 
Some are looking for a lengthy, verbose document, 
similar to those presented to Congress by Ameri- 
can Presidents, while many others are expecting 
& mere summary of propositions smacking of 
royalty. 

General Scheamm has been appointed to the 
War Department, in the place of General d’Haut- 
poul, and the change occasions a vast deal of talk, 
and censure, in some quarters. 

It is dedared, upon pretty good authority, that 
in case any attempt is made by the Assembly, in 
compliance with Louis Napoleon’s wishes, to pro- 
long the powers of the President, that General 
Cavaigna¢ will declare its unconstitutionality, 
and will make an appeal to the nation to defend 
the Constitution, and that in this measure he will 
be joined by Generals Bedeau and Lamoriciere. 
Some of the Paris papers deny this, but I am con- 
fident of General Cavaignac. He is a stern con- 
stitutionalist, and will never consent to see it 
trampled into the dust. 

M. Montalambert has left Paris for Rome, and 
it is said the Count de Chambord has summoned 
~ de Larochejaquelin and M. Berryer to Frohs- 

orf. ; 

In Germany, the contest between the People 
and the Aristocracy goeson. The latter are deter- 
mined to restore the old Diet of Princes, and the 
former, throughout all portions of Germany, are 
as determined against it. Russian bayonets and 
Slavonic regiments will back the Princes, but 
patriotism and a zealous love of liberty will animate 
the People, and make them strong. Certainly, the 
Princes will not risk themselves in such a strug- 
gle; for, if they should triumph, it may be only 
temporarily. 

It, in this struggle, Prussia gives way, then Aus- 
tria will force the Constitutionalists of Hesse 
Cassel to obey the inhuman Elector. The con- 
duct of the inhabitants of Electoral Hesse is the 
admiration of the whole of Europe. They cannot 
be betrayed into any mad acts of resistance, but 
quietly plant themselves upon the Constitution 
and passive resistance. 

A conference is going on at Warsaw, between 
the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, 
and Count Brandenburg; and there is a lull in 
the Hesse Cassel agitation. Still, troops are con- 
stantly marching towards the Hessian frontier. 
If the Elector be supported by Russia, then the 
Hessians will be obliged to obey. But if Prussia 
refuse to give way, there is hope for them. The 
present may not be pregnant with hope, but the 
future is. The day is hastening when these con- 
stitution-breakers will receive their just deserts. 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


New York, November 9, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

My illegible handwriting was the cause of three 
or four errors in printing my letter in your last 
number, which made me send you, apparently, 
nonsense. It teaches me a lesson by which I shall 
try to profit. ; 

The details of the Africa’s advices are meager 
of events of importance, save in China, where the 
spirit of progress is said to be actually awakening 
the masses to the necessity of reforms in the Gov- 
ernment, and the relative rights of classes in so- 
ciety, if the policy of the Brother of the Moon’s 
Council is to continue longer in favor of prevent- 
ing emigration from their too crowded realm. 

According to a Hong Kong correspondent of 
the London Daily News, a revolution, wide-spread 
and most alarming to the Government and prop- 
erty holders, is fiercely raging in the interior. It 
was generated by a prediction or prophecy, (the 
writer does not say whose,) which the literati 
have long encouraged, viz: That in 1851 (of our 
calendar) there would be a change of Dynasty in 
the Chinese Empire. 

The “muss” began in the Province of Kwang 
Siria, in the vicinity of Kwang Tung, in which 
Canton is situated. According to this account, 
the rebels have reached within one hundred miles 
of Canton, reducing the country as they progress. 
Their Generalissimo is Leitseng Pang, who might 
be the man in the moon for aught Europe knows 
of the conquering hero. The avowed purpose of 
his followers is the dethronement of the Emperor, 
because his face is steadily set against reforms. 
Several Government officers in minor positions 
are said to he serving in the army of the rebels. 
It is believed at Hong Kong, that one of the pur- 
poses of the movement is the establishment of a 
native or Christian dynasty. This last story 
throws an air of improbability over the whole ac- 
count; as, under the influence of the hitherto 
stringent and rigidly executed ordinances against 
the penetration of foreigners or foreign ideas into 
Chim, not one in five hundred of the population 
of the empire can be imbued with any of the many 
Christian theories prevalent in what we term the 
civilized world. 

The same writer claims that throughout the 
Chinese Empire there exist secret clubs of social- 
ists, in the widest sense of the term, who~band 
together to obtain Government reforms of all de- 
scriptions. He predicts that they will soon de- 
throne the Emperor, unless he yield to their de- 
mands for change. Change, change! Now the 
watchword of the whole earth. 

This account comes so straight, and wears so 
much the aspect of earnest conviction of its truth 
in the mind of its narrator, that more or less of 
it must be correct. 

There is doubtless a party in China, as where- 
ever men think and feel, who desire the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the masses; and it has 
probably ripened into an effort to right them by 
violence; but that this first attempt can succeed 
in a country where the whole population was but 
yesterday wedded to notions a thousand years 
old, is past my conception. If it should so turn 
out, surely Europe and America have been sadly 
in the dark with reference to the true condition 
of the Celestial Empire, since anything has been 
known of it by the Christian world. I am among 
those who calculate that the march of Progress 
will be straight forward and triumphant every- 
where. But we have seen its genius halt and 
balk for the moment, too often at such obstacles 
as the cunning of the Bureaucracies of Europe 

can throw in its way, to justify the indulgence of 
the hope that, at one swoop, it can establish a 
Christian polity, instead of the superstitions 
which have reigned absolute over the minds of 
the Chinese for century upon century. Has this 
reform-cholera gone east, or does China get it 
from the west? Are French or American notions 
at the bottom of the movement? Really, it is 
almost as fair to presume that the Celestials may 
have caught the happy infection from breezes 
wafted from the shores of our own California, as 
from the oppressed, but ever-gallant, heroes who 
now breathe the spirit of freedom nearest them on 
the west. But enough of China—my life on it, an- 
other quarter of a century will find children mur- 
dered, idols worshipped, and females’ feet cramp- 
ed there, as such things are done to-day, after 
their fashion of a thousand years ago. 

National prejudices and habits are the hardest 
things in the world to eradicate. For centuries, 
it was the boast of the English that they hated 
their neighbors over the Channel—scarce a 
stone’s throw off—with an intensity akin to the 
temper of their own bull-dog, which never lets go 
with life. This tender sentiment, you will re- 
member, was duly reciprocated by the French. 
It has taken a half century of reforms, step by 
step, in each Government, with the consequent 
better education of the masses of both, also the 
wonder-working steamboat, railroad, and electric 
telegraph, as well as the previous conversion of 
well nigh all England to the truly Christian prin- 
ciple of free trade, to commence extensively to 
break down the barriers of ignorance and super- 
stition which made John Bull and Jean Crapeau 
sovheartily despise and detest each other. Thank 
God, we are to have no more wars between France 
and England. Their Governments and Aristoc- 
racies may respectively plot and counterplot, as 
Governments and Aristocracies have done every- 
where since time was. The people of the contig- 
uous Realm and Republic have, however, too 
many interests in common—those which are now 
acknowledged everywhere to be the interests of a 
common humanity—ever to suffer themselves 
again to be made the tools with which individual 
familes and cliques may prosecute, in demoralizing 
and desolating war, their personal aggrandize- 
ment only—the object of the national contests, 
one and all, into which monarchs and their imme- 
diate advisers have heretofore led people by the 
nose. 





As hard as they labor to that end, there is 





nothing in the advices by the Africa leading to 
the conclusion that those who would govern 
France as she was governed 100, 50, and 4 years 
ago, are advancing a jot to the goal of their re- 
spective hopes. They plot on as heretofore, 
amusing themselves with illusive schemes. Their 
castles in the air are akin to the sugar candy cas- 
tles‘which glitter on their own mahogany ; while 
the French masses are rapidly approaching that 
condition of political enlightenment in which, 
when once there, even such dreamers as the Or- 
leanists, the Bonapartists, and the Legitimists, 
will cease to make the abrogation of their liber- 
ties the subject of intrigue. They rest in a 
strange condition now. The National Assembly 
embraces well nigh all in the Republic of official 
and political experience, comprehending nearly 
all live Frenchmen who have held distinguished 
positions under either of the three dynasties 
which have held France in the grasp of Monarchy 
in any form within the last three years They 
coincide but in one thing—in cordial hatred of the 
idea that the people should form an essential ele- 
ment of the Governmert. Legitimacy would pro- 
claim them destined by God to be serfs forever; Bo- 
napartism would cheat them out of their liberties by 
the glare of military glory ; and Orleanism would 
do the same by them, by means of largesses and 
spectacle. They all, however, conspire against 
their liberties. They form in fact a club—I here 
refer to the, Legitimists and Orleanists particu- 
larly—exercising great power over the President 
and the little clique of schemers by which he is 
immediately surrounded. Louis Napoleon, if he 
could, would instantly dissolve this club. But he 
cannot carry on the Government without it, and 
is therefore at its mercy. He has no alternative 
but to appease it, if possible, to accomplish which 
he would sacrifice everything but his place, and 
the vain hope of clutching an imperial crown 
from that place to which a blinded people have el- 
evated him. But this club demand of him vir- 
tually this very thing—an abdication. They are 
unanimous for a Monarchy, but, though disagree- 
ing as to what particular description of Monarchy 
it shall be, they coincide in insisting that no Bo- 
naparte shall be its head and front. Thus, there 
has arisen deadly hatred between the President 
and this club of Conservatives. They are kept 
together just now only by hatred of popular lib- 
erties and distaste for any Bonaparte. They all 
look to physical force as the lever by which their 
purposes are eventually to be carried out, the 
President and his cliques among them. It is 
not wonderful, then, that they make court where 
it lays—to the army—which they at least believe 
to have become the residuary legatee of all power 
in France; for popular claims, parliamentary 
action, universal suffrage, Divine right, and le- 
gitimacy, have each, in turn, yielded up the power 
of the state. 

These elements of former power appear te the 
plotters to be completely discredited. They now 
see but a single source and reservoir of power re- 
maining, “La Ligne.” It is not miraculous that 
the army should be assiduously courted. Chan- 
garnier is supposed, erroneously, to represent its 
opinions—to be well nigh their embodiment. He 
has undoubtedly the best African military repu- 
tation, now that Bugeaud is no more; anid he is 
deeply respected by the soldiery. fle is in com- 
mand of the military in and around the capital, 
rather by the desire and action of the Assembly, 
than of Louis Napoleon. He knows these facts, 
and sets himself up asa rival in power to the Chief 
Magistrate. Indeed, at reviews, as at levees, he 
takes post opposite the President, rather than at 
his side; and in politics he igs found to stand in 
the same antagonist position, Still, Changarnier 
possesses no strong hold upon the minds of the 
army; not he. The army may be said to consist 
of two classes, between whom there is a marked 
difference, and no sympathy. The larger isthe 
terr@ filius, the son of the clod, to translate liber- 
ally. They serve only because of the force of the 
law, and count the moments with impatience for 
the expiration of their conscription, that they 
may again return to their original agricultural 
mode of life. This class, where not straight-out 
republicans, reflect faithfully the opinions of the 
immediate locality in which each man was reared ; 
and coming from a plebeian stock, of course they 
favor the aspirations of the Royalist candidate. 
The other division of the components of the 
French army is far less numerous, if far moreim- 
portant in political calculations. Itsmembers are 
the soldiers by profession—the men who contem- 
plate spending the balance of their lives in the 
service. The non-commissioned officers are al- 
most to a man of this class. They are evidently 
Napoleonists, a large portion of the commissioned 
officers sharing with them this sentiment, As 
they have well nigh unbounded influence upon 
their “greener” comrades, it looks as though 
adroit political managers might easily cause 
(through their employment) a declaration similar 
to that of the 18th Brumaire to be made in favor 
of the 2d Bonaparte. Properly managed, there 
could be no doubt of its temporary success, though 
the Republicans, Orleanists, and Legitimists, 
uniting against it, would in the end teach Louis 
Napoleon the vanity of earthly ambition. But 
very bright prospects of profit and professional 
advancement are necessary, even to induce the 
army to take the first step in such work. War 
alone might possibly command these ; and nation- 
al glories like those of Austerlitz and Marengo 
might so dazzle the eyes of the chance-caloulating 
Bourgeoise, as to repress their natural feeling 
against the movement. But, why speculate fur- 
ther on this scheme? Louis Napoleon is not the 
man to achieve such victories. His future, if not 
that of France, is indeed gloomy. Fler hope is 
in fidelity to the Republic; his, and that of his 
Orleanist and Legitimist co-plotters, in turmoil 
and revolution. If these parties ever come coolly 
to scan the chances, they will he forced to con- 
clude that it is idle to struggle longer against 
the Republican destiny of their country. Like 
so many Representatives of Homer’s hero, the 
chiefs of plotting interests now sit aloof, each in 
his own tent, brooding indignantly over this 
ruling of fate. They are without affection for or 
faith in each other. Even among the Legitimists 
themselves, there are now two parties standing 
upon distinct and widely different grounds. The 
Bonapartists hate all the others, as may be gath- 
ered from Louis Napoleon’s denunciations of the 
Parliamentary commission sitting in judgment 
upon “the cries” of the army. All classes want- 
ing kings join in sustaining that movement to 
prevent the fastening of imperial chains on 
France, for such was its purpose. The President 
declares that it is unconstitutional on the part of 
the Assembly to presume to interfere with the 
citizen-soldier’s liberty of speech. The President 
of the Chamber holds that the ery of Vive L’Em- 
pereur is but, in other words, “Down with the 
Republic ;” and is, therefore, treagonable. All 
the Royalists of the body, burning as they do to 
abrogate popular liberty, join in his honest de- 
cision, because Bonapartism is not the change 
they desire. 

These bickerings in high places indicate an 
approaching storm—conps d’etats—and the fluctu- 
ations on the Bourse bear witness that small ed- 
dies are regarded more dangerous in Paris than 
the mightier current of popular progress, which 
is happily and steadily pursuing the even tenor 
of its way. I have, however, less faith than the 
French themselves have in the power of the plot- 
ting interests for serious mischief, for the day 
has evidently gone by when such men might 
achieve a monopoly of place, power. and consider- 
ation, at the expense of the public welfare. They 
have scarcely succeeded in checkmating each 
other. The two dynastic factions evidently look 
on the Bonaparte as a mere stakeholder for their 
game. They are really rubbing their eyes in 
amazement at his audacity, as evinced in the 
assumption of a hand in the game for the prize. 
That act has made them sticklers for the Consti- 
tution! Nought but the cries of the army, 
“Vive L’Empereur” (meaning, as applied, “ Vi- 
vent Les Saucissons” and “Vive Le Vin Ordi- 
nare”) haveinspired the royalist leaders to cry, in 
terror, “Vive La Republic!” They want no 
Emperors by the grace of cat’s meat, but Kings by 
the grace of God. After all, he is the Inst man in 
the world to attempt a coup d’etat in the way of 
& revolutionary assault upon the State, notwith- 
standing his frequent declarations that he would 
shrink from no task France might call on him to 
undertake. They mean, in few words, that he 
Will not risk the place and power he possesses by 
& foolhardy attempt to achieve an imperial dia- 
dem-by direct revolutionary means. Yet none 
can doubt that he hopes either that France may 
of her own accord indefinitely prolong his Presi- 
dency, or make him an Emperor. He longs to 
have one or the other greatness thrust on him. 


Verily, he is but another Vicar of Bray, caring 


nought what the uppermost faction for the time 
being chooses, so it chooses him for Chief of the 
State. He made the expedition to Rome because 
those with the army at their back desired it; and 
presuming that Republican France preferred free 
institutions there, he took positive steps to secure 
them. But the monarchical party in the Cham- 
ber having overcome the liberalists upon the Ro- 
man question, he instantly flew in the face of his 
own just previous action, eating his words with 


almost laughable nonchalance. His effort to lih- 


eralize the Papal States was the only attempt of 
his administration to have an opinion. That 


failed. So he has given up the idea of playing 


the statesman. He must remain at the Elysée | 
long enough to get to the Tuilleries before he will 





those points as our own system, he permits the 
Assembly to cut off two-thirds of the electors who 
made him President from the franchise, and to 
gag the press; interference being no business of 
his, and his present ambition being to play King 
Log to the life. But we shall soon sce what is to 
be the upshot of the present whirling around of 
the scum thrown to the surface of the French 
pot by the violent boiling of its contents, which 
has long since subsided. 

England is in a delirium of rage over the action 
of the Roman council in appointing a cardinal 
archbishop for Westminster. The ravings of 
the Liberal press of the Island are laughable to 
us in America, who do not feel the point of the 
“insult to the Nation” which they see in Wise- 
man’s appointment. Verily, if these journals 
speak English popular sentiments on this subject, 
liberal England will forthwith repeal the conces- 
sions of equal political rights to Roman Catholics 
which have marked her carcer in the last quarter 
of a century. 

The London weekly Times closes 9 violent de- 
nunciatory article upon the subject, with this 
paragraph, which I quote, as comprehending the 
pith of what English liberalism (the most bigoted 
and self-conceited fanaticism in the world, in all 
things not squaring with its own notions) thinks 
of the movement. 

“ As to thé pélitical character of the movement, 
there can be no question that it is a gross assault 
on the Constitution of England, an insult to the 
Crown, and a treasonable attack on the temporal 
liberties and the consciences of the entire commu- 
nity ; and if not promptly restrained, the neglect 
will indeed prove that the people of the present 
day have degenerated, and are destitute of the 
courage and high-souled independence which in- 
spired their ancestors to deeds of heroism in the 
great cause of progress !” 

Verily, Rome itself never put forth an edict 
— of bigotry, of the most revolting kind, as 

is. 

The offence is a simple order from the Pope, 
that, hereafter, the government of the Roman 
Church in England shall be somewhat different : 
that it shall have a different head, and that its 
subdivisions into church districts shall be changed. 
Now, the Mormon church, in England, the Chi- 
nese, the Russian, or the Tarkish church authori- 
ties, may pass as many similar ordinances, with 
reference to this country, as they please, and none 
will care sufficiently for them, save their spiritual 
followers here, where they have such, even to 
read their edicts. 

Time and again has Rome treated the United 
States after the same fashion. Yet few, save Ro- 
man Catholics, take the trouble to learn the vari- 
ous changes which she makes in her American 
policy. America entertains no fear that her prin- 
ciple—liberalism—will not afford her a sufficient 
guarantee againat a retrograde march of thought. 
English Liberalism, on the contrary, is evidently 
beset with visions of coming Thomas-a-Beckets, 
John Rogerses, and Smithfield fires. All this 
must appear supremely ridiculous in the eyes of 
him who reflects on what England was, when Po- 
pery—the political domination of Rome—was ex- 
pelled from English goil, and what she is now. 
For my part, | should like to see the church of 
Rome again obtain something of a political foot- 
hold in “ Merrie England,” if but to operate as a 
counteracting agent to the enervating and reac- 

‘tory influence of her present church government. 
We should then have the two squabbling like the 
Orleanists and Legitimists in France, the one 
with the other, leaving the people to take care of 
themselves; or, in other words, to advance steadily 
and rapidly, being relieved of the espionage and 
annoying interference of the church’s part in the 
Government. It is notorious to all who study 
England, that the connection between her Govern- 
ment and state is now the whole dependence of 
the aristocracy to stem the current. of liberal 
changes so pressing upon the realm. Fearing not 
the influence of the political dogmas of Rome,where 
men are free, and think, | should like nothing 
better than to see a powerful rival to the church 
of England spring up in Britain. To the sincere 
Liberalist the fight would prove of no more in- 
terest than that of the bear and the woman’s hus- 
band, in Illinois, to the good housewife herself— 
she did not care “a drot” which whipped, pro- 
vided both were well scratched in the skrimmage. 

I draw from the violent opposition which all 
classes in England are making to this Papal ac- 
tion, the conclusion that there yet exists an 
amount of prejudice in the popular mind of 
Britain, far greater than would seem from the 
earnestness and violence with which English Lib- 
eralism denounces the sins, reactory spirit, igno- 
rance, and unavoidable misfortunes of others, on 
whioh they are prone to expend their philanthro- 
py, while their own Government may be starving 
the Irish and murdering the Hindoes by thou- 
sands. The reader will judge correctly, that I 
have little faith in English practice, however 
much English theory may delight me, as it doas 
on most questions of human progress, 

The Africa’s mails tell that matters in Hesse 
stand as when the last steamer left Liver- 
pool. The people are true to their attitude of 
passive resistance, while the Elector can find no 
tools in his own army sufficiently base to carry 
out his conspiracy against the constitution and 
liberties of the State. Russia, it is rumored, has 
signified to Austria her willingness to back the 
latter in what she terms “the pacification of the 
Electorate.” That is, in forcing the people to 
submit to the unconstitutional decrees of the 
Sovereign. It strikes me that this intimation is 
but a ruse to affect Prussia’s attitude on the Da- 
nish and Holstein question. Prussia is doing her 
best to aid the Duchies in that controversy, in 
the face of what Denmark claims to be her treaty 
obligations to the contrary. There can be no 
doubt that the Duchies are enabled to prolong 
the contest only through the aid of Prussian 
money, arms and men, and advice. Russia has 
algo applied to France to join her in signifying 
to Prussia that her Holstein policy must be 
changed, under the penalty of simultaneous in- 
vasion from both these Powers, the one on her 
eastern and the other on her western frontier. 
Louis Napoleon would gladly listen to the over- 
tures of Nicholas, as they hold before his eyes 
the glories of another Marengo and Austerlitz, 
of which I write above. But the “Club” in the 
Assembly, without whose codperation he is polit- 
ically powerless, will consent to no movement 
likely to result in giving him the advantage (in 
his schemes for imperial dignity) of these same 
glories. So he has been forced to answer, that 
he is not, as his uncle was—France; and that 
there exists no hope that the Chamber will sanc- 
tion a policy likely to advance his imperial pros- 
pects. Russia has also approached the English 
Government, to induce it to remonstrate against 
the course of Prussia; assuring her that an Eng- 
lish remonstrance need not involve English armed 
interference, in case her words are in vain. But 
England could no more remain an inactive spec- 
tator of a continental war of Governments, than 
the Tipperary boy could pass through Donny- 
brook Fair, shelala in hand, while a chunk of a 
general fight is in course of progress, without 
breaking a head or two, if but to keep his hand 
in. European war of moment must be a loss to 
England, who has come to flourish only through 
the arts of peace. Each and every of her wars 
within the last seventy-five years, save those in 
India, have cost her far more than they have come 
to, But for the commercial advantages which her 
people have reaped from her Indian conquests, 
these very wars would have made her Govern- 
ment as much the sport of frequent attempts at 
revolution, as others of Europe. National pros- 
perity is the secret of the stability of her institu- 
tions.. As war, which might seriously cut off her 
commerce, must prove the death of that, the Eng- 
lish Court will undertake nothing that might 
serve to bring on a clash of arms between Russia 
and Prussia. Like the Club in the French As- 

sembly, “ Downing street” is too shrewd a calcu- 
lator of the chances, to put a stick in the hands 
of any parties, that may eventually be used to 
break its own head. Lipera ist. 


——$ 


Micnican.—General Cass and his favorite 
Hunkers have suffered a terrible overthrow in 
Michigan. A. W. Buel, who voted for the infa- 
mous Fugitive Law, and showed himself in other 
respects a worthy follower of his great leader, is 
defeated in the first district by 1,000 majority, 
given for Penniman, Whig; and this, too, not- 
withstanding General Cass himself took the stump 
in the district in defence of the law. A more 
disgraceful discomfiture could not be desired by 
his bitterest opponents. The Peninsular Freeman, 
the organ of the Free-Soilers, said, before the 
election, they never asked any pledges from Pen- 
niman. 

“Their support of him will be given freely, 
cordially, and without solicitation, bargains, or 
pledges, on the part of Mr. Penniman. They 
have known him long, and those who know him 
best have the most confidence in the man. He is 
a lover of freedom and a hater of oppression, as 
all honest men are. Prove to us in this day that 
a man is an honest man, and we do not ask him to 
give pledges on the subject of slavery. We be- 
lieve Mr. Penniman to be an honest man, and we 
believe him to be opposed to slavery and oppres- 
gion in all its forms. We therefore support him. 
But even if he were a conservative on the subject 
of slavery, such has been the disgraceful course of 
A. W. Buel in Congress, and so odious has he 
rendered himself, that every man in the district 
that entertains a due degree of self-respect, feels 
bound in honor to secure his defeat. . Decency 





requires the election of Mr. Penniman, and de- 
cency requires the defeat of A. W. Buel.” 


From the third district, now represented by 


ever again venture to have an opinion. Though | Bingham, the news is just as good. The Cass 
the Constitution of France is as stringent upon ' leaders threw Bingham overboard, because of his 


ing Wentworth.) 











Free-Soilism, and nominated Charles C. Hascall,) Congress—Willia ig, i 

. _ m Appleton, Wh - 
one of their own stripe. The Free Soil men = the first district by about 2,800. “ee 
nominated Bingham, but their organization was cholog en goond and fifth districts there is no 
not perfected, and a Whig candidate of liberal » and probably none in the fourth. 


George F. Davies 7 ; I 
opinions was brought out, so that there was dan- | sixth distric avis is believed to be elected in the 
ger of the election of Hascall. Bingham de- 


t. 
In the 8eventh district it i 
is doubtful. 
clined the nomination—the Free-Soilers concen- probably elected. 
trated upon Conger, and the more liberal Demo- 
crats bolted the Hunker nomination. The Sagi- 


In the eighth district 77 ’ 

er, is chosen by 500 ove orace M&nn, Free-Soil- 
naw Spirit of the Times, a Democratic paper, came 
out before the election, repudiated the nomina- 


r all others, 
tion, and declared in favor of Conger, the Whig 


The ninth district ig ye , 
Free-Soiler, supposed to be emery hs epee, 

and Free Soil candidate, on the following 

grounds: 


No returns yet received from thet, eid 

State Senate—There have been rit: 
“Relative to our support of the nominee for 
Congress, our preferences are decidedly in favor 


een 21 coaliti 
Senators elected, which is a majority of thet body: 

of the Whig candidate, J.L. Conger, Esq., and we 

shall cordially give him our support. His manly 


The coalitionists are composed of Democoats and 
Free-Soilers, 
In the House, the coalitionists have gained 47 
Representatives in 53 towns, but the late altera- 
tion in the vote of Representatives will reduce 
that advantage. 
letter in favor of the principles of Free Soil, and 
his decided opposition to the Fugitive Slave law— 
principles for which we have warmly contended, 
will, we trust, insure him the support of every 
opponent to slavery extension in the district 
Our preferences, as is well known, were in favor 
of the nomination of Hon. K.S. Bingham ; but 
as no effective organization has been consum- 
mated by the Free-Soilers of the district, it is 
incumbent upon us to give our support to the 
candidrte whose success will do something to- 
wards the establishment of the principles of jus- 
tice and freedom. The organization of a third 
party would have but eventuated in the success 
of General Hascall, which we hope to see averted 

“We had hoped that a union might have been 
effected by the Free Soil Democrats and Whigs 
in favor of Mr. Bingham, but it has proved 
otherwise ; and Mr. B. not having accepted the 
nomination of the Free Soil Convention, we 
deem it suicidal, and assisting in the election of 
Hascall, to pursue any other course, than by sup- 
porting Mr. Conger.” 

The Telegraph now announces the election of 
Conger, who carried Genesee county, where the 
Cass candidate resides, by 600 majority! 

The second district is stillin doubt. Joseph 
R. Williams is the candidate favored by the 
Free-Soilers. The People of Michigan have 
given their protest against General Cass and the 
Fugitive Law. 


Grovish 


Worcester, Novemler 11, 1850. 
A heavy vote was polled here for Congress. It 
stood—Charles Allen, (F.S.) 1,419; Barton, (W.) 
613; J. Knouldin, (D) 526, 
The Hon. Caleb Cushing will represent New- 
bury in the House, which is a Democratic gain. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 0110. 

The twenty-fifth Annual Commencement of this Institn- 
tion took place on Wednesday, the 25th of September ult. 
On Tuesday evening preceding, the Philo and Jefferson 
Literary Societies were addressed by the Rev. James Pouge, 
of West Alexander, Pennsylvania. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred on 14 graduates. 

The degree of D.D. on the Rev. William Taylor, of Mon- 
treal, Canada; the Key. Samuel Wilson, of Xenia,Ohio; the 
Rev. Phineas D. Gurley, of Dayton, Ohio. 


&= T0 YOUNG MEN. 


Pleasant and profitable employment may be obtained by 
any number of active and intelligent young men, by apply- 
ing to the undersigned. A small cash capital will be neces- 
sary to commence with. Every person encaging in this 
business will be secured from the possibility of loss, while 
the prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars, address, post-paid F . 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 


Oct. 24—4t 131 Nassan st., New York. 





or FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


VERMONT. 

Miner has beaten Lyman (Whig) by about 250 
votes. Both are Whigs, and both are far ahead 
of Clark, the Democratic candidate, as well as the 
Free Soil candidate. Miner is consequently 
chosen by a plurality of 237. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. II, 1951, 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments, 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shal! converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. {t shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. ‘Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus ineu'cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co}umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. 
be addressed to— 

MKS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850, 

P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad- 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy,and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 


WISCONSIN, 

We rejoice at the indications of healthful sen- 
timent in Wisconsin, furnished by the late elec 
tion. Durkee, in the first district, is reélected 
by 1,500 majority, and Doty, in the third, by a 
majority of 2,000. Both have signalized them- 
selves by their loyalty to the cause of Free Soil; 
and Durkee is an old Liberty man. 

In the second district, Benjamin C. Eastman, 
Democrat, is chosen in the place of Cole, Whig. 
The Democrats have a majority of twenty on 
joint ballot in the Legislature, which secures 
them a United States Senator. All parties in 
Wisconsin appear to be anti-slavery; but the 
Whigs labor under the load of supporting an 
Administration which seems to be under the con- 
trol of the Webster policy. 


NEW JERSEY. 

First district—Stratton, Locofoco, has 428 ma- 
jority. Second district—Skelton, Loco., 1,237 ma- 
jority. Third district—Wildrick, Loco., has 4.500 
majority. Fourth district—Brown, Whig, has 
160 majority. Fifth district—Prince, Loco., 163 
majority. Legislature—in Senate, 9 Whigs and 
11 Locos. In the House, 25 Whigsand 35 Locos: 

The New York Trihune, pretty good authority? 
ascribes this revolution against the Whigs to the 
Hunker policy by which the Party has been guid- 
ed, and to Senator Dayton’s vote against the ab- 
olition of flogging in the Navy. The Whig 
leaders there would go for monopoly, and against 
progress, and so the People would not go with 
them. 


All communications must 


NEW YORK. 

The accounts of the Gubernatorial election in 
New York are confused. The contest between 
Seymour and Flunt is close. If the latter be de- 
feated, the Whigs have to thank the Union meet- 
ing in New York city for it. The probability is 
that, despite the cotton demonstration against him, 
Hunt is elected. 

The Whigs have carried the Legislature by a 
large majority, so that Mr. Dickinson will be 
succeeded by a Whig inthe United States Senate. 
The Tridune’s tables elect 80 Whigs and 44 Dem- 
ocrats, certainly ; 1 Whig and 3 Democrats, prob- 
ably. 

Of the 34 Congressmen chosen, 18 are said to 
be Whigs, 16 Democrats. The New York Even- 
ing Post says, eleven of these would have voted 
against the Compromise bill, and can never be 
seduced or intimidated into a betrayal of “ North- 
ern principles or rights.” Their names are the 
following : 

John F. Floyd, of Suffolk. 
Gilbert Dean, of Dutchess. 
Alexander H. Buel, of Herkimer. 
Preston King, of St. Lawrence. 
William Ives, of Jefferson. 
Leander Babcock, of Oswego. 
Daniel T. Jones, of Onondaga. 
Thomas Y. Howe, of Cayuga. 
Orson M. Allaben, of Delaware. 
Reuben Robie, of Steuben. 
Timothy Jenkins, of Oneida. 

sesides these, David L. Seymour, of Rensselaer, 
and Abram P. Stephens, of Westchester, are un- 
derstood to have always advocated the application 
of the Proviso, and the same we believe to be the 
case with John J. Taylor, of Oswego. There are 
but three or four Democrats elected who would 
have voted for the Compromise bill, if they had 
been members of Congress at the last session. 

Henry Bennet, Wilmot Proviso Whig, it 
seems, is elected, in the second district, instead of 
John L. Taylor. 

Preston Kine, the only true Democrat from 
New York in the present Congress, is reélected, 
we rejoice to see, by a majority of 2,000. 

Hiram Walden, the Hunker Democrat, who 
represents the twent y-first district, and voted for 
the Fugitive Bill, declined trying again. W. W. 
Snow, another of the same sort, the Tribune says, 
was nominated in his place, and the Whigs put 
up G. W. Cole, a Wilmot Proviso Whig. The 
Tribune dds : et ag 


“Our latest reports say that Snow has one 0c No letter will be taken from the office unless post- 
hundred and twenty majority in Schoharie, while in | paid. Nov. 14—2t. 
Otsego (where they both reside) Chase has from |= = ar 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred. We do __LITTELL'S LIVING AGE, 
not consider Chase’s defeat certain, but presume ee OF No. 340.— Price, twelveand a half 
he is beaten by fifty or sixty votes. This is not | “rn. United States —Edinburgh Review. 
particularly bad for a district which gave Polk . My Novel; Chap. 10—13.—Blackwood’s Magaxine 
1,844 majority over Clay, and which last year . Grisly Bears in California.— Transcript. 

gave Lott 1,766 over Hunt.” 


Jenny Lind. —Hans Christian Andersen. 
. The Two Extremes.—Evaminer. 
Of the Whigs chosen, a few only are what the - Constitutional Germany.— 16. 
. P . 7. Hesse Cassel. — Spectator. 

Republic styles Natianal Whigs. . Aretic Regions ; Peace Association ; the Pope ; France : 

So far as we can now survey the results of the | Discovery Ships; Peace Makers; Louis Napoleon.—Spec- 

a a a tator. 

election, they furnish a powerful protest against | 9. Foreign Miscellany —Newspapers. 
the Fugitive Law. and its supporters, the Hunk- | With Short Articles and Poetry. 
ers of both parties. 

The Republic, the President’s organ, rejoices 
greatly at the reélection of Brooks, in New York, 
the zealous champion of the law for catching run- 
aways; but briefly and coldly announces the 
probable election of Hunt, who declared his hos- 
tility to the law. 


- TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 

New Pictorial Works, Just Published by R. 
Sears. and for sale at No. 128 Nassau Street, 
New York. ‘ 


A MERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1851.—Agents are 
wanted to cirenulate the following new and useful 
oe Price, $2.50 per volume :) a new and com- 
plete 
Pictorial History of China and India: 

With a Descriptive Account of those Conntries and their 
Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authentic history to 
the present time. In which the Editor has treated, not only 
o' the Historical Events but also of the Manners, Customa, 
Religion, Literature, and Domestic Habits of the People of 
those immense I’ mpires. 

The Embellishments are about two hundred, and of the 
first order, illustrating whatever is peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants, regarding their Dress, Domestic Occupations, their 
mode of Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, Arts, ke.’ They 
= accurate, and each one has been made expressly fer the 

ork. 

The volume forms a large octavo, containing between five 
and six hundred pages, printed in the beat style, and on 
good substantial white paper. It is furnished to Agents, 
handsomely bownd in muslin gilt or leather, as the purchas- 
er may prefer, at a very liberal discount, when quantities 
of not less than twenty copies are ordered at one time. 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the United 
States; 

Comprising the most striking and remarkable events of the 
Revolution, the French War,the Tripolitan War, the In 
dian War, the Second War with Great Britain, and the 
Mexican War; with THREE HUNDRED ENGRAV- 
INGS! 

Six hundred pages Octavo ; 
volume. 

ocF- Orders respectfully solicited. 


Sears’s Family Pictorial Publications 
Are decidedly the best books that Agents can possibly em- 
ploy their time in supplying to the people of the United 
States. They are valnable for reference, and should be 
possessed by every family in this great Republic. There 
is not a city or town in these United States, even those of 
small importance, but contains many citizens to whom these 
works are indispensable. They are adapted to the literary 
wants of the Christian, the Patriot, the Statesman, and 
the Domestic Circle—got up in a superior style of art and 
workmansbip ; and are not only books that will sell, but such 
as an Agent of good principles will feel free to recommend, 
and‘ willing to see the purchaser again, after they haye 


been bought. 
OUR PLAN, 


The Plan the Publisher has so successfully carried out 
for several years, in the obtaining responsible men as 
Agents, who are well known in their own Counties, Towns, 
and Villages, and have time and disposition tocirenlate good 
and instructive books among their neighbors and friends. 
Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise will risk 
little by sending to the Publisher $25 or $50, for which he 
will receive an assortment as he may direct, at the whole- 
sale Cash Prices. 

ic Enterprising and active men of respectability and 
good address would do well to engage in the sale of the 
above volumes ; and all Postmasters, Clergymen, Book Ped 
lers, and Newspaper Agents, are respectfully requested to 
act as our Agents. A handsome remuneration allowed to 
all who engage in their sale. 
paid, 


Xetail Price, $2.50 per 


For; articulars, address, post- 


ROBERT SEARS, 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
To the Publishers of Newspapers Throughout the 
United States. 

Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, well dis- 
played, as above, without any alteration or abridgement, 
(including this notice,) and giving it one or more inser- 
tions, shall receive a copy of any one of our $2.50 or $3 
works, (subject to their order,) by sending direct to the 


Wasuinoron , December 27,1846. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It containg in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes 4 portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly ,at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
ty For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfatreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 


ILLINOIS. 

Walton Malony, Democrat, pledged Wilmot 
Proviso and Anti-Fugitive Law, is elected in 
Wentworth’s district. Campbell, Democrat, An- saiianiesineniuenncatiiiannaatt 
ti-Fugitive Law, is elected in Baker's district. CALIFORNIA. 
Yates, Whig, succeeds Harris, Hunker Demo- | [or through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 

? &, it : . } Lith, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
crat. Browning, Whig, succceds Richardson, | selected berths can be secured in advance on the most a 
Hunker Democrat. There is a great Whig gain | vorable terms at the Agency (mice of th® United States 
in the Legislature. These results are surprising, | New arrangement Circulars distributed gratis. an me 

are going to California will find it to their interest 

slavery course of the Democratie delegation from ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 
Illinois in the present Congress ; (always except- 


Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York. 
and flow from nothing else but the rank pro- for one. Address, postage paid. 


lly 
F sefaction of those to whom we are personal 
Pita} maghucp en = to the following members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, Pa 
James Meacham, Vt. s. P. Chase, Ohio. y 
John P. Hale, N. H. Nath’ 1 Albertson, - 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wn. Sprague, M : » 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wn. H. Seward, N Chs. Durkee, Wis. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, November 11—11 P, M. 
It now appears by the returns that there has 





been no election of Governor by the people. 


'N. Y. 
i on. Th Corwin Secretary U. S. Treasury. 
Briggs thus far has lost 4,000 votes, Hon. Thomas Co! y 


Oct. 10—11t 











